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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 





President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 


Principals— A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AILEX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 





_Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 


HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion, References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 


Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
LONDON. 


TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY WANTED for 
the Commercial Side of University College School. 
pp of pupils 15-18. . Six periods of three quarters 
ofan hour weekly. Salary {90 per annum. The 
appointment is open to women. Apply to the 

ead Master at the School, Gower Street, W.C. 


W. W. Szeton, M.A., 
Secretary. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 





S*: PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 





An Examination will be held at the above school 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905, and on the 
following days for filling up about 20 vacancies on 
the Foundation. 

Full particulars of the Examination can be ob- 
tained of the BURSAR. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 413, JULY. Price 6s. 


1. HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
2 PAINTING AS THOUGHT.—G. F. WATTS. 
3: A MODERN UTOPIA. 





* 4 MADAME DE STAEL AND NAPOLEON. 


5. THE WORK OF HENRY J. SHORTHOUSE. 

6 IRELAND UNDER GEORGE II. 

j BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE SPIRIT OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

9 LIFE OF LORD DUFFERIN. 

1. CHATHAM THE REFORMER. 

1, THE COUNTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. wert fae D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS in all departments of Literature, 

post free. Genuine bargains in First Editions and 

scarce items. Parcels sent on approval if desired. 

Catalogues issued monthly.— J. BaLpwin, 14 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE. 
JULY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition at REDUCED Prices. 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and ‘Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 


_ HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., anp 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 








CSS Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
HowimeEs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Leyer, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WattEer T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





© AUTHORS.—Isaset H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per 1o0o words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 





YPEWRITING.—Translations, duplicating. 

Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction if lengthy. All 

work checked.—Miss HANDLEY, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 





THE MARLBOROUGH PRESS LTD. 


Pus.isHers AND Literary AGENTS, 


39 GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out o print Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 





SCAR WILDE’S WRITINGS, MSS., 

Autographs, Magazine Articles, etc.—J. Jacob, 149 

Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and small collections 
of books purchased at any distance. 





MAekyAT (Capt.) The King’s Own, 3 vols, £830, or any first 
editions 
Marriage, a Novel, 3 vols, 1818, first edition 
Marston (John) The Malcontent, 4to, 1604, or any of his plays 
Martial and Naval Achievements, from 1793 to 1817, 2 vols. 
or either 
Martial’s Epigrams, translated by F'etcher, 8vo, aes 
Martyrs Decades of the New World, translated by en, 4to 
1555, or imperfect 
Maurice Tierney, greea cardboard covers, Np 
Marvy, Sketches after English Painters, Bogue n p 
M{ashall}] L{eonard] A Book of Fishing, 1590 4to 
Mather (Cotton) Any Works by 
Mather (Increase) Any Works by 
Matrimonial Magazine, 1775 
Maxwell (W. H ) Irish Rebellion, in monthly parts or cloth 
1845, or imperfect 
Meadows (Kenny) Heads of the People, 2 vols 1840-41, or 
odd parts 
MC.C. Cricket Scores, 12 vols, or any 
Memoirs of a Protestant, 2 vols, 1758 
Memoirs of Count Grammont, 1793 or 1809 or 1811. 
Mem pirs of Harriette Wilson, 4 vols, 1825 or vol 4 
Memoir of Thomas Lodge, 4to, — rinted, 1882 
Memoirs of the Cou.tess of Derby (late Miss Farren) n bp, 1797 
Meredith (George) Poems by, Parker, n p (1851) £12 0 
Moderu Love, 1862 
Farina, 1857 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols, 1871, or either vol 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Books for Sale 





HAWKER ON SHOOTING, goth Edition 
(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
oom Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 





HE SKETCH.—>‘so weekly numbers clean, all 

different, 5s. Illustrated London News, ditto. Shaw's 

Kentish Dialect, in wrapper, published 103. 6d., 2s.—W. E. 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


MA4v>? EARL’S BRITISH HOUNDS and 
Gun Dogs, No. 203 of Proof Edition, 500 copies only. 
—John D, Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 








MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS, Translated by 
Cotton; new edition by W.C. Hazlitt, portraits and 

illustrations, 4 vols., hand-made paper, edition bound in vellum. 

—— & Turner, 1902, £4 4s. for 55s.—Walker, 37 Briggate, 
eeds, 





THE TIMES, 1874 to 1904, in 91 volumes, All 
. bound and in good condition, with Index for 17 years. 
Price £30.—Apply 396 Strand, W.C. 





ETER WILLIAMS' WELSH BIBLE, 
7s. 6d. Knight’s History of England, containing fine 
engravings, 8 vols., only {r 4s. Tennyson's Poems, 1858, fine 
old copy, 5s.—Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea 
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George Newnes, Ltd. 


Newnes’ Art Library 


Each vol contains about 64 full pages in moriockrom-, and a Frontispiece in photogtavure. Thése are in many cases 
made from dorks which have not previotisly been reproduced. Each volitme also contains a list of the principal works of the 


artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Baldry. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgeumbe Staley. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantini. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). By Malcolm Bell. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 


“Messrs Newnes’ now ce'ebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . .. excellently reproduced, and apparently 
considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproductions of som: of the less known and least accessible of the painters 
chief works.”"—S/ud/o. 


Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of a really practical valite 
to collectors and students. Particular attention has been paid to the illustrations, which are numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both monochromes and subject: in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowles. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick Fenn. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 


Drawings by Great Masters 


The Drawings in this new Series are reproduced ona large scale on a page 11} in. by 8} in. The volumes each contain 
48 Reproductions, many of them p inted in tints, and of these four Or five are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with 
the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, 
with a beautiful Design printed in Three Colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Baldry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


Manchester Guardian.—*' Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed with unusual care,’ 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with “Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s, 6d. net each. 


DRAWINGS OF BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 


SHORTLY. 
DRAWINGS BY SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 





8 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


_—soOoon 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


TRAGKS OF A ROLLING STONE 


By the Honble. HENRY J, COKE. 
Author of “‘ A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” “ Creeds of 
the Day,” etc. With a Portrait Frontispiece. 

Datty News —‘*The book is so delightful I could go on 
quoting from it for hours. The only fault I can find with it is 
that it is not longer.”” 

Srraxer.—*“ It is seldom that a reviewer has the pleasure 
of reading a book so entertaining, so full of the delight of 
living, as this. . . . It compares with any book of memoirs of 
the last decade.” 

Wor.pv.—“* One of the most interesting and entertaining 
voluines of reminisc-nce$ published within recent times... . A 
volume of fascinating interést as well as of high literary merit.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN 


By CATHERINE I. DODD, 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gvarpian.—“‘A very delightful beek. . . . The writer pos- 
sesses that rarest of all gifts, true humour,” 

Puncn.—‘‘ Full of light and coloar, flashing on the Canvas 
moving pictures of lustrous life. . . . A clever book.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION 


Wortp.—"' One of the most interesting bo»ks of the season. 
. . Chatty, vivacious, observant, good-humoured.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WeEsTMINSTER GazatTe.—‘‘ Agnes and Egerton Castle are 
to be warmly congratulated on their treatment of a very 
interesting theme. . . their latest novel is perhaps the best 
thing they have done.” 

Acabremy.—" Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle have as yet produced — daring, original, 
moving. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
Author of ‘* Turnpike Travellers,” ‘‘ Travels Round Our 
Village,” ‘‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Times.—‘“ Miss Hayden... is quite at her best in this 
book. She surp:sses herself in one accessory, the fizure of 
Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’” 

Acapemy.—‘ There are many delightful pages to be found 
in ‘ Rose of Lone Farm.’ ”’ 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Crowborough Beacon,” ‘‘ Glencairly 
Castle,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Patt Matt Gazetrs.—‘ Undoubtedly one of the most 
absorbing novels published this season, and indeed a work to 
read and keep.” 

Datiy Curontcie.— Few stories of the kind can hold one's 
interest as it succeeds in doing.” 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be haper to 
send get free on application, a copy of their A- 
LOGUE, List of 28., 28. 64., 38, 0, Se, and 
6s., Popular Novels, together with a large sumber of 
Miscellaneous Works. 























London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE who was born on July 29, 1805, 
was an Academic (a “ Balliol man,’ Mr. Francis Gribble 
—<_ calls him in an American contemporary), a man of 
a cool head and a clear reason born into a world of raving 
romantics. The civil service was his proper home ; politi- 
cal philosophy his chosen study. At the age of twenty-five 
he was entrusted by his government with a mission to 
examine prisons and penitentiaries in America. On his 
return, in something under two years, he published an 
official report, which was followed, in 1835, by an original 
and independent work, entitled “De le Démocratie en 
Amérique.” The book made a greater impression perhaps 
in England than it did in France; but its author rapidly 
gained an important position as a writer of political 
history, though it must be added that he has not retained 
his authority in the eyes of students. At the time his 
work was remarkable, but it would not satisfy the more 
exacting methods of modern research. Even in the day 
of his greatest popularity de Tocqueville was said to have 
“lair de savoir de toute éternité ce qu’il venait d'appren- 
dre.” His second work. “ De l’Ancien Régime,” was no 
less popular, but, like the ‘‘ Democracy,” it has been 
discounted in value during the lapse of years. Both books 
have been summed up as works likely to remain political 
classics, though less and less likely to be used as practical 
guides, 

_ At the moment of his centenary it may not be un- 
interesting to recall a conversation on the subject of de Toc- 
queville between W. E. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, 
recorded by the latter as having taken place on Decem- 
ber 22, 1891. Gladstone had spoken of de Tocqueville as 
“the nearest French approach to Burke,” to which Mr. 
Morley added: “But pale and without passion. Who 
was it that said of him that he was an aristocrat who 
accepted his defeat? That is, he knew democracy to be 
the conqueror, but he doubted how far it would be an 
improvement.” To which Gladstone retaliated that he 
had not much faith in such estimates, whether in favour 
of progress or against it: it was impossible for any man 
to say whether the thirteenth century was better or higher 
or worse or lower than the nineteenth. 


A correspondent of the American Critic has paid a visit 
to Mr. Joaquin Miller, “the poet of the Sierras.” at his 
cottage on the heights near Oakland, California. There was 
no “interview” in the strict sense, but the vignette of the 
Singer in his habit as he lives is picturesque : 


‘We were taken into the poet's room—his little home—to rest our- 
selves fora moment. This den of the poet is simplicity itseli—no fine 
furnishings or rich tapestries. There is a bed with a big hat poised on 
each head post. A pair or two of trousers and high-heeled boots dangle 





from pegs on the wall ; there is an old-time bureau in one corner, and 
a horse-hide rug on the floor, You may look for books in vain. 
‘ Books?’ he would say with a world of meaning glittering from his 
soft blue eyes—‘ books! what’s the good of them? The Book of 
Nature and the Bible are books enough for me.’ ” 

The Simple Life truly, with a 7 ney unapproached 
by the Bishop of London, or Dr. Clifford, or Mrs. Craigie, 
or Lady Florence Dixie. And the simplicity is to continue 
when the pilgrimage is over. All the arrangements are 
made : 

‘* He showed us his conservatory, and his crematory, and monu- 
ment. The latter is to receive the mortal remains of the poet when he 
has laid his pen by for the last time.’’ 


The Critic also replies to a recent remark in the ACADEMY 
that “the United States has developed many qualities 
that are entitled to be described as magnificent, but among 
them is not to be numbered the art of writing either prose 
or verse.” Our contention is admitted to be partly true ; 
but the commentator continues: “I think that Emerson 
and Hawthorne can hold their own with the best writers 
of their class in England, and I do not think that this 
opinion is a prejudiced one.” 


The difficulty, in the case of Hawthorne, is to find any 
English writer with whom he can appropriately be com- 
pared. He is sui generis, without antecedents, and also, 
so far as his most admirable and individual qualities are 
concerned, without successors. In one sense, it is true, he 
has exercised a deep and wide influence on European 
fiction. He was the originator of one melodramatic scene 
which is now part of the common stock of the novelists of 
all countries. The respectable malefactor who publicly con- 
fesses an old sin in a situation of pomp and circumstance 
appears for the first time in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” Hehas 
reappeared in ‘‘Les Misérables,” in ‘‘ The Deemster,” in 
** The Silence of Dean Maitland,” and elsewhere. But the 
scene, as rendered by the imitators, savours of the lime- 
light. From Hawthorne’s pen alone it derives the cold 
beauty as of frosted silver. To say that is perhaps to say 
that he has not been imitated because he is inimitable. 


It is also to say that he is a great writer; but there 
remain one or.two reasons for declining to rank him quite 
with the greatest. His two weaknesses were “ provincial- 
ism ’’—we know Americans hate the word—and a tendency 
to sentimental compromises. The latter vice is illustrated 
even in “ The Scarlet Letter,” which has a happy ending 
altogether ‘out of the picture,’ and destructive of the 
ZEschylean effect apparently intended, and in fact pro- 
duced in the earlier and more impressive pages of the 
work. The “ provincialism” we find not merely in what 
Hawthorne wrote about England but also in what he wrote 
about Rome. Rome, though he wrote very beautifully 
about it, was really too big for him to understand or even 
to feel. He never quite ceased to be the New England 
tourist, shocked by the nudities of the Vatican, and bent 
upon discovering the obvious. That is bound to be one of 
the impressions left after the perusal of ‘‘The Marble 
Faun’’; and that is one of the reasons why we cannot 
agree that Hawthorne quite holds his own in the very 
highest class. The failure is not in his prose style but in 
his mental grip of things. 


Of Emerson one feels impelled, mutatis mutandis, to say 
pretty much the same. His was a delightful personality, 
and he had his great moments—as when he wrote of the 
“embattled farmers” and of their “‘ shot heard round the 
world.”” But he was not an original thinker, and at times 
he was rather a flabby thinker, evading difficulties rather 
than facing them, contradicting himself freely without 
making much mental progress, looking at all things too 
exclusively from the standpoint of Concord, Massachusetts, 
which is, after all, a very small corner of the world, not 
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commanding a very extensive view of life whether as 


drama or panorama. We may be very grateful to him for 
the serene optimism of his outlook, and yet feel that it was 
casual, superficial, and —we must repeat the word—* pro- 
vincial.”” Nor is this a purely English criticism. The 
same point has been made by an American critic, Mr. 
Henry James. 


How far, it was asked last week, are authors who criticise 
historical personages to consider the susceptibilities of their 
descendants ? Such cases may be expected to arise in 
France more often than in England, but there has been 
one at least in our recent annals. On the publication 
of Queen Mary Sir Henry Bedingfeld wrote to Mr. 
Tennyson (as he then was) that he was “surprised and 
pained at the ignoble part allotted” to his ancestor and 
namesake, Elizabeth’s custodian at Woodstock, who was 
represented as ‘‘a vulgar yeoman in some way connected 
with the stables’’—a reference to the offending passage, 
Act iii. scene 5, shows that the royal captive does connect 
Sir Henry’s boots with a recent visit to the stables— 
‘whereas he was a man of ancient lineage, a trusted friend 
and servant of the Queen.” Sir Henry wound up by 
requesting that Tennyson would “either strike out his 
ancestor’s name from future editions, or allot to him a 
more dignified part on the stage, and one which would 
convey a more correct view of his character and 
position.” 


Tennyson’s reply shows that he considered Sir Henry’s 
grievance rather unsubstantial. ‘I had made your 
ancestor an honest gentleman,” he writes, *‘ tho’ a rough 
one, as I found him reported to be, whether that be true 
or no; and I regret that you should have been pain’d by 
my representation of him. Now, in deference to your 
wishes, his name is not once mention’d on the stage, and 
he is call'd in the play-bill merely ‘Governor of Wood- 
stock.’ Morever, | have inserted a line in Elizabeth's part, 
‘Out, girl, you wrong a noble gentleman.’” With this 
explanation and addition Sir Henry Bedingfeld expressed 
himself satisfied; while in subsequent editions of Queen 
Mary his ancestor’s name is given in full. 


The tablet which has been placed in Harrow church- 
yard, to mark the spot where Byron used to.look over the 
plain of Middlesex, is especially interesting as the tribute 
ot a son of one of the poet’s schoolfellows. It is not perhaps 
generally remembered that Harrow churchyard is con- 
nected with Byron by the additional fact that it contains 
the grave of his natural daughter, Allegra. Yet it is in 
his direction for the burial of that little daughter, who had 
died at Bagnacavallo, in Italy, that Byron describes the 
exact scene of his day-dreams. 


Writing to Murray in 1822, to tell him-that the body 
had been embarked, he says: “I wish it to be buried in 
Harrow Church: there is a spot in the churchyard, near 
the footpath, on the brow of the hill looking towards 
Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing the name 
of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and 
hours when a boy: this was my favourite spot; but as I 
wish to erect a tablet to her memory, the body had better 
be deposited in the Church.” As a matter of fact, objec- 
tions were raised, and Allegra’s grave, unmarked by any 
monument, is near the Church entrance. But the Peachey 
tomb, a slab of blue limestone, still remains in a broken 
condition to disclose Byron’s favourite haunt when a 
schoolboy. 

In choosing Allegra’s resting-place Byron wrote that it 
was the place which he had once hoped would be his own, 
a wish which is preserved to us in his well-known lines: 


a Spot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 
Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 








Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, 

Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose ; 

For ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shade, 
Press'd by the turf where once my childhood play’d ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 

Mix'd with the earth o'er which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm’d my youthful ear, 
Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unremember'd by the world beside.” 


The facts of Byron’s four years at Harrow, so far as they 
go, are too familiar to need repetition. Yet one wonders 
whether many out of the thousands who recently watched 
the Eton v. Harrow match knew that in 1805 Byron 
played for Harrow in the first of these famous encounters. 
Lillywhite’s ‘Cricket Scores” gives us the following 
records. Under Harrow, first innings: “Lord Byron, c. 
Barnard 7; second innings: b. Carter 2.” And under 
Eton, ‘‘ —Kaye, Esq. b. Byron 7.” 


It is announced that Cavendish House on the edge of 
Clapham Common, with its gardens covering nine acres, 
will be offered for sale early in August. Here, for many 
years before his death in 1810, lived Henry Cavendish, the 
illustrious and wealthy chemist. He is otten referred to as 
“the man who weighed the world,” a title which is 
awarded with no less regularity to Francis Baily. It is 
the glory of science to be superseded, and one need not 
dwell on Cavendish’s researches into the nature of 
electricity and the composition of the atmosphere. 





Cavendish’s discoveries were, however, wonderfully 
fundamental. One is more interested in the statement, 
echoed in nearly every account of Cavendish, that though 
he wrote little his sentences will bear ‘‘ microscopic ex- 
amination.” As for that, we do not affect an acquaintance 
with the papers he contributed to the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” between 1766 and 1809. Sir Humphry 
Davy said that his discoveries were ‘‘recorded with the 
greatest dignity and simplicity, and in the fewest possible 
words, without parade or apology’’—which is sufficient 
and not misleading praise. Cavendish’s character is con- 
cisely estimated by his biographer, Dr. George Wilson: 
‘**He was almost passionless. All that was needed for its 
apprehension more than pure intellect, or required the 
exercise of fancy, imagination, affection, or faith, was dis- 
tasteful to Cavendish.” As a negative description of a 
temperament far removed from the literary, this is 
complete. 


An interesting sidelight is thrown on Pope with regard 
to his methods of revision by an autograph letter, which, 
with a number of other things of the kind, is to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby at the end of the month. Writing to 
Ralph Allen about the insertion of two poems in the body 
of his work, he avers that : 

‘I always profit myself of ye opinions of ye Publick to correct myself 
on such occasions, and sometimes the merits of particular men, whose 


names I have made free with for examples, either of good or of bad, 
determine me to alterations,”’ 


His modification of the contemptuous references to John 
Dennis in the “‘ Essay on Criticism’’ may to some extent 
have been due to “ Reflections . . . upon a late Rhapsody 
called An Essay upon Criticism,” but both this and his 
promise to Steele to alter or suppress the personal 
“strokes” to which Addison took exception in an other- 
wise appreciative notice in the Spectator, go to prove that 
he would modify if he thought the process likely to add 
to the permanence of his work. 


Some valuable letters and autograph poems from Burns 
are included in the same sale. In a note to Mr. Sibbald, the 
poet expresses his gratitude to the bookseller for “the 
warmth with which you have befriended an obscure man 
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and young Author in your last three Magazines’”’ ; though, 
unacquainted as he is with the manners of more polished 
walks of life, he feels that he is unable adequately to 
acknowledge the depth of his obligation. Breaking into 
verse, he protests that he is “little blest with the set 
polished phrase,” since his arms have spent their strength 
in the fields, and: 


‘therefore little can I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself."’ 


It was just those years of labour in the fields which gave 
vitality to his poetry. 


To his friend, Robert Ainslie—‘ honest Ainslie’ Hogg 
called him—whose sister was the subject of Burns’ verse 
‘*To a Lady who was looking up the text during sermon,” 
the poet writes that he has had the good fortune to be 
appointed to an excise division, in the middle of which lie 
his house and farm. Without having been an expectant, 
he has been planted down, he says, “to flourish and bring 
forth fruit, worthy of repentance.’’ Burns was poor, and 
had received practically nothing from his father; for, after 
the quarrel with M Clure, William Burness’ all, as his son 
once put it, “‘ went among the rapacious hell-hounds that 
growl in the Kennel of Justice.” So the appointment is a 
welcome one, though : 


‘‘I know how the word, Exciseman, or still more opprobrious 
Gauger will sound in your Ears. I too have seen the day when my 
auditory nerves’ would have felt very delicately on this subject, but a 
wife and children are things which have a wonderful power in blunt- 
ing these kind of sensations.”’ 


Fifty pounds a year, and a provision for ‘“‘ widows” and 
orphans is, he considers, ‘‘ no bad settlement for a Poet.”’ 


The “‘ white flower of a blameless life’’ was no button- 
hole for Burns, we know; and from the founding of his 
Bachelors’ Club—Rule x of which was that no member 
was to be admitted who had not at least one love-affair on 
hand—he had always a fresh cause for song with every 


change in the weather, or oftener. Two autograph songs | 


which we do not remember to have seen before are worth 
quotation. One stanza of the first runs : 


‘* Bonnie Katie, pretty Katie, 
Katie wilt thou tak a man, 
It’s a pity one so pretty 
Winna do the thing they can” ; 


To which, in the second, comes the answer: 


** Talk not of love, it gives me pain, 
For love has been my foe ; 
He bound me with an iron chain, 
And plunged me deep in woe.” 


Whether the lady ever stood to him in the same relation 
as “* bonny Betty,” we are, in this instance, left to surmise. 
We sincerely hope no seeker after “‘ copy” will seize the 
opportunity to preseat us with a “‘ complete” account of 
all the ladies who figured in Burns’ life. 


If Nelson was not an author he at least enriched the 
language with one great though diversely reported phrase ; 
and in this year of his centenary any new story about him 
claims our attention. Here is one which the writer of these 
lines believes to be hitherto unprinted. Nelson was one 
day talking to Mrs. Swinburne, of Hamsterly, and the 
conversation turne] on Frenchmen. “I never see a 
Frenchman, Mrs. Swinburne,” said Nelson, ‘ without 
shivering from head to foot.’”’ Any one who has seen a 
dog quivering in every limb when prevented from falling 
on a familiar enemy will appreciate the feeling which made 
Nelson shiver. 

We are glad that M. Paul Dérouléde has been amnestied. 
Whatever view we may take of him as a political agitator, 
he is (or was) a poet of parts, with a special claim on 








English sympathies in the fact that Robert Louis Steven- 
son discovered him. The English traveller came upon a 
copy of the French poet’s songs while roaming in the 
Cevennes, and was much struck by the manly spirit which 
they breathed in the face of recent defeat. * One feels,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ that one would like to trust Paul Dérouléde 
with something’; and it is no secret that M. Dérouléde 
fecls fit to be trusted with anything from the Presidenc 
of a plebiscitary Republic downwards. Perhaps he will 
now follow the example of his distinguished fellow 
agitator, M. Jules Lemaitre, and turn back from politics 
to |:terature. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s popularity in Germany continues 
unabated. Second editions have just been published there 
of the German translations of his Devil's Disciple, and 
his Candida, and the German literary and dramatic 
critics express their pleasure and approbation that such 
should be the case. 


In somewhat the same connection, to show at any rate 
the catholicity of German literary taste, we may mention 
that the German translation of the Poems of Petdfi, the 
Hungarian poet, are also in a second edition. Scarcely 
any interest is taken in this country in Hungarian poetry, 
yet the poems of Petédfi, of Vérésmarty, of Arany, and 
especially the remarkable ‘“‘ Tragedy of Man” of Madac 
are well worth attention. 


Those whose holiday wanderings take them anywhere 
near Marbach, Schiller’s birthplace, may be glad to know 
that the Schiller Exhibition at the Museum there will be 
open the whole summer. It is well worth a visit. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca is to be 
produced at the Schauspielhaus at Disseldorf in October 
next. A great success is predicted by the German 
critics. 





Ruskin’s “ Lectures on Art”’ in a good German transla- 
tion have just been published in Reclam’s ‘* Universal 


| Bibliothek ’’ and can be purchased for eightpence. 


During the recent summer term of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art, the number of pupils has been larger than 
during any previous term. The prize given by Mr. William 
Archer for ‘“‘the most beautiful speaking of a piece of 
blank verse” was awarded by Sir Squire Bancroft, Mr. J. 
Comyns Carr, and Mr. E. A. Bendall to Mr. Lewin. The 
prize given by Mr. H. B. Irving for “ reading at sight,”’ 
was awarded by him to Miss Florence Wells. The final 
rehearsals of the term’s work were held at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, when Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ comedy, 
The Liars, were given. In the recent special performance 
of Oliver Twist at His Majesty’s Theatre seven students 
had speaking parts, and during the Shakespeare Festival 
week several of the students appeared. The Academy at 
62 Gower Street is now closed until the autumn term, 
which will begin on September 30. 





It is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. that the 
literary executors of the late Cardinal Newman have en- 
trusted to Mr. Wilfrid Ward the task of writing the 
Cardinal’s biography. 

This year Belgium celebrates the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of her independence, and in honour of the event the 
municipality of Antwerp has had the happy thought of 
organising a loan exhibition of works by Jordaens, to be 
held in the Musée des Beaux-Arts irom July 27 to 
October 15. Examples of this painter’s art are being 
sent to Antwerp from all parts of the Continent, and the 
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collection should do much to improve the position of this 
great Flemish painter whose fame has so long been over- 
shadowed by that of his master, Rubens, and his fellow 
disciple, Van Dyck. The exhibition of works by the latter 
artist, held at Antwerp in 1899, was a pronounced success 
from every standpoint, and it is to be hoped that an 
equally gratifying result will be attained by this collection 
of the works of a painter who, if he lacked Van Dyck’s 
elegance, surpassed him in vigorous realism. 





LITERATURE 


A MODERN QUIXOTE 


Fool Errant. 
Strelley, Esq., Citizen of Lucca, 
Hewett. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


The Being the Memoirs of Francis-Antony 


Edited by Maurice 


Mr. Maurice HEwLett, it may be said at once, has 
achieved a notable success in the latest of his books. The 
scene is laid in North Italy during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and the hero—or fool, as Mr. Hewlett 
is pleased to call him—is a young gentleman of family who 
has gone abroad from England to complete his studies. 
He is a fool only so far as Don Quixote was, though with- 
out the same excuse as the Don. Perhaps, however, the 
comparison might be more fitly made with Joseph 
Andrews. He certainly was noTom Jones. At the outset 
of his career, heaven had endowed Mr. Strelley with a very 
ardent temperament, and the first important incident 
recorded of him is that “in a moment of youthful ardour 
I kissed Betty Coy, our dairymaid, over the cheese-press.” 
The moment afterwards he repented of this daring act, 
and perhaps that repentance points to the weakness of Mr. 
Hewlett’s book. It is utterly contrary to the manners that 
were prevalent about the year 1720, when a young squire 
would have thought no more of kissing a dairymaid than 
of tying his shoe-string, even if he had been as keen on 
the point of honour as this boy. When Strelley goes abroad, 
he falls into the same mistake, but this time with the young 
wife of his harsh and elderly tutor. As the incident is the 
pivot on which the story turns, it may be as well to describe 
it in the words of the writer : 


‘* For there sat I quivering with love, and there before me, unlaced, 
in loose attire, in all the luxury of lassitude, breathed and sighed the 
loveliest of women, I cannot explain what I dare not extenuate: 
dowering her with my own madness, I forgot her honour, my own, the 
world, and God. I leaned forward towards her, took her languid hand, 
and, holding it in my own, said quietly—very quietly, ‘Ik love you— 
you are my soul.’ 

‘She laughed gently, then sighed. ‘You must not say so to me, 
even if it is true," she said. I repeated the words, ‘I love you—you 
are my soul,’ and she was silent. 

‘‘ I said, after a pause, during which I could hear the furious beating 
of my heart,‘ I am at my prayers, in my church, before my altar, 
Your eyes are the candles, your heart is the altar-stone. 1 kneel——’ 
and I did kneel. Then she grew alarmed, and was for stopping me.” 


In the midst of this moving scene, enter the outraged 
husband—though the wife delayed him just long enough 
for her female attendant to bundle the lover into a cup- 
board, where he remained perdu while the usual conjugal 
ane tay passed between husband and wife; but his 
oolishness is demonstrated by his resolve to come out of 
his place of concealment and avow what he considered his 
crime. 


** Out, therefore, of thy hiding-place, sinner,’ I bade myself, ‘and 
get the vice scourged out of thee.'” 


The scene that followed between him and the husband 
ought to be read in its entirety. Where the author fails 
again isin not supplying his hero with a strong enough 
motive. A saint or an ascetic might have acted as he did, 


but it seems to us that Mr. Hewlett wanted rather to paint 
a natural man than one who exaggerated a convention 








into a fixed law of Nature. The upshot is that the boy 
makes up his mind to go on a pilgrimage of expiation like 
a barefoot penitent friar, in the belief that his business in 
life is the rehabilitation of the woman in her husband's 
esteem. Once again we seem to discern some little weak- 
ness in the writer. He paints Aurelia very charmingly at 
this stage of her history, but is obliged by the exigencies 
of his fable to develop her into a female fury before the 
end comes. The young man goes forth on his wanderings, 
and in the course of his travels falls in with a young 
peasant girl whom he redeems from the prospect of a life 
of infamy, she having been actually sold by her parents; 
and gradually, as would appear to have been the intention 
of the author, a virtuous and solid love for this girl is built 
up in his mind. He is not conscious of this love even at 
the moment when he enters into a bond with the peasant 
girl to go forth and seek the divine Aurelia. The terms of 
it will be found in the following passage : 


‘* With certain rites, then, of her own contriving—certain sprinklings 
of salt in a ring upon the ground about us, upon our heads and knees, 
with certain balancing of flakes of bread, and many signs of the Cross, 
Virginia and I celebrated a union which, I say with my hand on my 
heart, was intended by both of us to be as mystical as possible, and 
was so until, long afterwards, it was deliberately ended. At the end of 
her observances she took my hands in each of hers, crosswise, and 
looking earnestly at me, said, ‘ We are now indissolubly bound together 
—by the communion of bread and salt—my pure intention to your 
pure desire. Together we will live until we find Aurelia—you as 
master, I as servant—you vowed to preserve my soul, I to succour your 
body. Let nothing henceforward separate us—but one thing.’ 

‘** Amen to that, Virginia,’ I said, ‘and that one thing shall be a 
prosperous marriage for you.’” 


When he marries the girl, he is careful to tell us that it 
is not out of love, but only as a protection to her honour. 
The tale proceeds by the way of many adventures to bring 
him the desired interview with Aurelia, who, with what 
she considers unwomanly frankness, tells him that she 
cares nothing for his protestations and his desire to safe- 
guard her virtue, that she had loved him all the time, and 
longed only to be in his arms. But this in a sense was the 
cause of her undoing in his estimation. She had, in his 
own remarkable language, ‘‘ unqueened herself before him,” 
and the result is the rather tame one, that he kisses her 
hand, and walks out of the room with the reflection that 
least said soonest mended. 

Such is the framework of a story which is blazoned with 
all the life of the Italy of that time in the most vivid and 

icturesque phrases. We are afraid that in the blazonry 
fies the chief merit of the book, for the story is not a 
natural one, chiefly because of the fact that Mr. Hewlett 
has not endowed his hero with the motive that would have 
rendered his conduct inevitable. The struggle is between 
what we may call the fundamental passions and desires of 
humanity and the code of honour that has gradually sprung 
up in Society, but from that point of view the narrative 
will not, so to speak, stand the microscope. It is true that 
chivalry had in a preceding age produced men of the most 
fantastic scruples, who took a pride in regarding their 
women as goddesses. We are afraid, however, that only 
here and there were some few in earnest about this. There is 
proof and to spare in the old romances that the degradation 
of the actual women of the time of chivalry was as great 
as in any other historical period. In certain forms of 
religion the virtue of chastity was exaggerated to an un- 
natural degree, and we could well have understood the con- 
duct of Mr. Strelley if he had been trained up to Le, let us 
say, a priest of the Society of Jesus. Man in a natural 
and savage state has a certain dread of woman, as has been 
abundantly proved by recent researches in folk-lore, and 
this feeling was differently expressed in certain religious 
communities. It wanted, therefore, something of the kind 
to make Mr. Strelley’s action appear natural in a time of 
almost un.versal libertinage. Further, Mr. Hewlett having 
once got an idea in his head, runs it to death, as his manner 
is, with the result that instead of being a single-minded, 
honourable gentleman as he was intended to be, the hero 
falls into mere grotesqueness and eccentricity. 
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One word ought to be said about the style in which the 
tale is narrated. The theme is not, perhaps, the most 
suitable that can be imagined to Mr. Hewlett’s genius. It 
would have been improved in the hands of a writer who 
had some command of irony, like that which Fielding could 
wield to such effect. On very little provocation the author 
produces a hailstorm of words that reminds us of Ouida 
in @ paroxysm. The sense of the passage is lost in the lin- 
guistic excess. Indeed, Mr. Hewlett runs a considerable 
risk of developing into a kind of male Ouida. He has 
much of the cleverness and many of the tricks of that 
writer, and the likeness is most apparent while he pours 
forth a foaming stream of words when acrisp little sentence 
was all that the case required. 


LAVENGRO AND HIS LAVO-LIL 


Romano Lavo-Lil, Word-Book of the Romany, or English Gypsy 
Language. By Grorce Borrow, (Murray, 6s.) 


WE must confess to a strong feeling of relief on finding 
that Mr. Murray’s new edition of the “‘Lavo-Lil” is re- 
printed just as Borrow left it. To be perfectly frank, we 
feared that it might have been furnished with notes like 
those of Professor Knapp in the two companion volumes, 
““Lavengro” and ‘‘ The Romany Rye.” Nothing can give 
a more painful shock to the devout Borrovian, opening the 
pages of his favourite author at random for comfort and 
consolation, than to find himself instructed that ‘“‘ Leon 
the Isaurian reigned at Constantinople from 717 to 743,” 
or that: 


“Francesco Spiera, a lawyer of Cittadella (Venice), accepted the doc- 
trines of the Reformation in 1548. Terrified by the menaces of the 
Church of Rome, and the prospective ruin of his family, he went to 
Venice and solemnly abjured the Evangelical faith in the hand of the 
Legate, Giovan della Casa (see Dict. de Bayle).” 


Fortunately for the reader this endeavour to make 
Borrow’s writings a means of imparting miscellaneous 
instructive information would seem to have been 
abandoned. The ‘‘ Word-Book of the Romany”’ appears 
with all its imperfections on its head, and one can still 
turn affectionately to the foshenibens which generations of 
Romany Ryes have learnt to know and love. Here once 
more one learns that dumo means “black,” and ebyok, 
“‘ the sea,” or rejoices in the weird etymologies for which 
Professor Pischel of Berlin was compelled to coin the word 
haarstraéubend or “‘ hair-erecting.’”’ Even more fascinating 
are what Borrow himself would have called the dookescoe 
lavior, which haunt most of the pages. Sometimes one is 
fortunate enough to catch these ghost-words in the actual 
process of creation, as in the case of asarlus, where Borrow 
mistakes helpasar les, literally “help it” (the English 
word “‘help” disguised by the Romany suffix asar), for 
help asarlus, taking the latter for a separate word 
meaning “at all.’’ Still, who would part with this or any 
other of the vocables which have become part and parcel 
of the dialect known as Borrovian Romany? True, this 
lengua d’aficion does not always pass muster at the tents. 
We once knew a budding Rye who tested an old gypsy 
with one of these Borrovian inventions. ‘Do you know,’ 
he asked, ‘‘what bdittitardranoshellokellimengro means ?” 
The reply was curious. ‘No, Rye, but” (very solemnly) 
“if I knew that word I'd have it stuffed.” 

What is it makes Borrow so supremely great a Romany 
Rye? Not his command of the language, which was much 
more of a smattering than is commonly supposed. Not the 
profundity of his studies of gypsy manners and customs, 
which cannot for a moment be compared with the patient 
and exact observations of Paspati, Wlisiocki, or the late 
Mr. Groome. It is rather that Borrow was almost the only 
man who thoroughly understood and realised this people, 
and had the gift of conveying what he saw and felt to his 
readers. All Borrow’s descriptions of gypsies are true to 





the life, pictures indelibly painted for us once for all, and 
not to be bettered. We feel the passionate joy of life 
which would make Petulengro, though old, sick, and blind, 
still satisfied to live if he could only feel the wind on the 
heath ; the rooted race-prejudice in the poisoning episode 
and the untranslatable ‘“‘Song of Broken Chastity”; and 
the grotesque gypsy humour in the sayings of Mr. Jasper 
Petulengro. Romany humour is indeed swi generis. 
Perhaps Borrow’s best example of it is his account of the 
behaviour of the Spanish gypsies to whom he had read a 
chapter of his translation of the Gospel of St. Luke. 


‘*I spoke for some time in Spanish ; I chose for the theme of my dis- 
course the situation of the Hebrews in Egypt, and pointed out its 
similarity to that of the Gitanos in Spain. I spoke of the power of 
God, manifested in preserving both as separate and distinct people 
amongst the nations until the present day. I warmed with my subject. 
I subsequently produced a manuscript book, from which I read a por- 
tion of Scripture, and the Lord’s Prayer and Apostle’s Creed, in 
Romany. When I hadconcluded I looked around me. The features 
of the assembly were twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me with 
a frightful squint ; not an individual present but squinted—the genteel 
Pépa, the good-humoured Chicharona, the Casdami, etc. etc., all 
squinted. The Gypsy fellow, the contriver of the jest, squinted worst 
of all. Such are Gypsies.’’ 


Oddly enough, it is to Mr. Smith (“of Coalville ’”’)—a 
gentleman whose self-appointed mission it was to “‘ rescue 
the gypsies from their moral thraldom’’—that we owe one 
story which may rank with this, and the humour of which 
is not a little enhanced by the heavy air of reprobation 
with which it is narrated. 


‘* A gipsy,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘a big cowardly hulking fellow—and 
an Englishman had long had a grudge against one another. The 
Englishman could not get the cowardly gipsy to fight it out. At last 
the Englishman offered the gipsy half a crown and a gallon of beer to 
let him have one round with him. The gipsy consented to this con- 
dition, The money was paid and the beer drunk, after which the 
gipsy wanted to back out of the bargain. Before the big gipsy would 
at the last minute undertake to fight the little Englishman, the gipsy 
stipulated that there was to be ‘no hitting upon the noses.’ The 
Englishman did not like this shuffling, but he agreed to it, and they 
stripped for the encounter. For a few minutes they sparred about 
until the gipsy saw his opportunity to hit the Englishman full tilt upon 
his nose, which he did with a tremendous force sufficient to break it. 
When the gipsy was asked why he did it, he said, ‘I could not help it 
my hand slipped.’” 


No other Romany jinneymengro has learnt Borrow’s 
secret. No stories stick in the mind like his. Groome’s 
prose poem, ‘‘ In Gypsy Tents,” is a little too idyllic to be 
quite the tachuno kovva, and Leland’s gypsies are hardly 
distinguishable from people of any other race. Yet gypsies 
all the world over are only like themselves. ‘‘ Ein echter, 
wahrer Zigeuner,”’ says Liebich, “ist der Typus aller 
andern.” There is but one Romany race, and Borrow is 
its prophet. Perhaps we should make an exception in 
favour of Mr. Watts-Dunton, who is the only other writer 
who has succeeded in crystallising into prose or poetry true 
impressions of what Borrow calls the Romany dook or 
spirit, capturing something of tenderness and beauty to 
which the great Lavengro is often blind. We find this in 
his exquisite sonnet about the little gypsy child who, 
listening to the Christmas joybells in a country churchyard, 
first laughed with pleasure and then, as suddenly, wept 
when the thought occurred to her that 


‘* De poor dead gorgios cannot hear de bells.” 


Equally touching and true to life is Rhona Boswell’s love- 
letter, with its quaint introduction of English gypsy words : 


“ Mose nights I lays awake, but when the cock 
Begin to crow, and rooks begin to fly, 
And chimes come livelier out o’ Rington clock, 
It’s then I sees your picture in the sky 
(So plane, it seems to bring the mornin’ nigh), 
Bal, danniers, canners, yockers, moey, nock : 
My daddy’s bort me sich a nicet new frock. 

Your comly korly chy.” 


Another reason of Borrow’s supremacy as a Romany 
Rye is his complete moral, or immoral, sympathy with 
gypsy ways. His politics, as he himself somewhere tells 
us, are those of the gypsies, a statement which moralists 
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admit to be only too true. Borrow’s sense of standing 
aloof from a gentile world, his capacity for something like 
sudden treachery, and especially his love of mystifying and 
deceiving, all suggest lessons learned in the Romany 
seminar. And yet, in asense, he is the most truthful of 
writers, for memory, not imagination, is the faculty upon 
which he relies: sooner or later he is bound to out with 
what he intended to conceal, so that any one familiar with 
his singular mind and temper holds in his hand the key to 
Borrow’s cryptograms. In more than one instance this 
habit of thinking aloud in his books throws light upon 
obscure facts in his career. There was, as all are aware, 
a “veiled period’”’ of seven years of Borrow’s life, as to 
which he refused to speak. Some have pictured him, not 
without some show of probability, in stariben, or jail, 
suffering tugeney beshor, ‘‘ sorrowful years”; others, as he 
himself would seem to have wished people to believe, as 
exploring mysterious corners of the earth, alone. A passage 
in ‘‘ Wild Wales” makes it probable that for some at least 
of this time Borrow earned his living as a bagman. Arriv- 
ing at a country inn ill-provided with food, Borrow tells 
his hostess that in that case he must be content to “‘ box 
Harry,” to which the landlady rejoins that it is a long time 
since she heard that expression and then that it was from 
a “‘commercial gent.” What it means, Borrow proceeds to 
explain to the reader: ‘‘ boxing Harry”’ is putting up with 
indifferent fare in default of means to procure better, the 
usual fate of the poorer sort of commercial traveller. Any 
one, of course, might have heard and remembered this 
phrase ; but in Borrow’s case the mere name seems to fan 
his feelings into fury, and with great vehemence he dilates 
upon the different lots of the successful commercial and his 
poorer brother : 


‘* My mind reverted to a long past period of my life. . . . Icalled up 
several individuals of the two classes into which they used to be 
divided, for commercial travellers in my time were divided into two 
classes, those who ate dinners and drank their bottle of port, and 
those who ‘boxed Harry.’ What glorious fellows the first seemed ! 
What airs they gave themselves! What oaths they swore! and what 
influence they had with hostlers and chamber-maids! and what a 
sneaking-looking set the others were ! shabby in the apparel ; no fine 
ferocity on their countenances; no oaths in their mouths, except such 
a trumpery apology for an oath as an occasional ‘confounded hard,’ 
with little or no influence at inns, scowled at by hostlers, and never 
smiled at by chamber-maids.”’ 


Now, as Borrow never felt anything keenly that had not 
directly concerned himself, and as he retained throughout 
his life an exact and revengeful memory of any indignity 
which he had ever suffered, it is tolerably plain that this 
display of feeling must have been evoked by recollections 
of his own experience as one of the second and less favoured 
class of traveller. Borrow never forgot or forgave an 
injury; as time elapsed the wound deepened, and he would 
extend his hatred of the individual to the entire class to 
which the offender belonged. When he started on his 
gypsy tour in 1826, a coachman snubbed him and told him 
that the box-seat was not for such as he. More than a 
quarter of a century later Borrow revenges himself on the 
whole coachman tribe by Borrovian diatribes, and anec- 
dotes illustrating the snobbery, brutality and cowardice 
common to drivers of coaches. Of Borrow’s gypsy crafti- 
ness the history of the inception of this book itself furnishes 
us with as good an example as any other. Leland had 
begun a work dealing with the English gypsies and their 
language, but, before announcing it, he wrote to Borrow 
explaining his scope, and asking permission to dedicate it 
to him. Borrow did not acknowledge this letter, but 
“‘ worked the tip”’ by hastening to advertise a book of his 
own, dealing with precisely the same subjects, and by 
hurrying the “Lavo Lil” through the press from old 
material and notes hastily put together. Such was 
Lavengro. 

When, and to whom, are we to look for a sympathetic 
life of Borrow ? There are still stories of Borrow awaiting 
a biographer, who, in Mr. Petulengro’s phrase, is not 
‘bitten by the mad puppy they calls gentility.” It 
is possibly this species of hydrophobia which induced 





Professor Knapp to omit one characteristic story of the 
subject of his memoir. When he set out for Russia as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Borrow’s 
sole funds were a five pound note, change for which into 
gold his mother procured for him at his request. Writing 
to her from St. Petersburg, Borrow urged her to be more 
careful in future, as one of the five sovereigns which she 
had given him proved to be bad; “‘ however,” adds this 
strangest of missionaries, ‘‘ thank the Lord, I succeeded in 
passing it in London.” Tales of Borrow may still be 
picked up in the tents. There are, or were until very 
recently, gypsies still living who knew Lavengra—among 
them Izaac Matcho, son of Sinfi “ the Crow,”’ from whom 
Borrow learnt his deep Romanes, and Lazarus Petulengro, 
who could hum some of the airs to which the Word-Master 
used to sing his Romany ditties. We have heard from 
Tom Lee and other Romany chals that Borrow’s real 
reason for going abroad was his fear of being murdered by 
the gypsies whose secrets he had divulged; and while no 
one would of course attach too much weight to this tale, it 
shows, at any rate, the light in which he was regarded by 
the people of his choice. 


ONE-SIDED HISTORY 
Archbishop Laud and Priestly Government. By Henry Bett, 
M.A. (Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue sting of Mr. Bell’s book lies in the tail. He makes no 
secret of the fact that he is dissatisfied with the Church of 
England ; and he advocates a return to a species of Con- 
gregationalism. He attacks what he conceives to be the 
growing Romanism of the Church of England in such 
terms as the following : 


* Sacerdotalism is everywhere triumphant, and with the ascendency 
of the priests we are required to accept their traditions and supersti- 
tions, mariolatry and the worship of saints, the sacrifice of the Mass 
and the doctrine of Purgatory, with the claim of the Priesthood to 
absolve from their sins both the living and the dead.” 


No one who has any knowledge of the facts of the case 
can be deluded by so indiscriminate and so inaccurate a 
summary as this. Mr. Bell follows it up by a personal 
attack upon the present Bishop of London; and proceeds 
to declaim against episcopal patronage as placing the bulk 
of the Clergy at the mercy of their Diocesans. Let him 
consult any clerical directory, and see the proportion 
that lay patronage bears to Episcopal patronage in the 
Church of England, before he brings such statements 
into court. The worst cf it is that, it may be freely con- 
fessed, there is a good deal in what he says, if only he had 
an elementary sense of justice and fairness; it is such 
controversialists as Mr. Bell who ruin the cause for which 
they plead. 

The plain truth is that with Mr. Bell every one who is 
not content with Protestantism pure and simple, and who 
demands a little more seemly order and ceremonial 
tradition, is a Romanist: and what he forgets is that, 
detestable as any tyranny is, the tyranny of the Protes- 
tant, with its armoury of texts and its plenary pronounce- 
ments of damnation, is just as authoritative and intolerant 
as, and a good deal more illiberal than, the tyranny of 
Rome. The true lover of liberty can support neither. 

This indictment of our present ecclesiastical system is 
the summary of a species of personal attack upon Arch- 
bishop Laud. There is, again, much truth in Mr, Bell’s 
criticisms of Laud, and he arrays his case with accuracy 
and ingenuity. But unfortunately his zeal leads him to 
suppress all the facts that tell against his argument. In 
the first place, he wilfully misconceives the character of 
Archbishop Laud. He says that Laud was incapable of 


friendship, that his only idea was his own advancement, 
that he was self-important, underbred, treacherous, timid, 
cruel, and self-satisfied. He brings forward instances 
which, he conceives, prove his case. If one had no know- 
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ledge of Laud and his times, it would be possible to be 
misled by these statements to a certain extent. But let 
us take a few of these judgments and see how they stand 
the test of facts. 

Laud’s fidelity to his friends was one of his strongest 
characteristics. He was the close, intimate and affection- 
ate friend of the King, of Buckingham, of Strafford; the 
scene where Laud gave his final blessing to Strafford just 
before the execution of the latter, with the overpowering 
emotion from which the Archbishop suffered, is one of the 
most pathetic in history. It is not mentioned by our 
author. Again, as to Laud’s cruelty, Mr. Bell gives in- 
stances of his severity—which was undeniable—but he 
forbears to indicate the scene which took place when Dr. 
Osbaldistone was condemned to lose his ears for heresy, 
and Laud said, with strong emotion, to his chaplain: ‘I 
would go down on my knees before the King to prevent 
the execution of this cruel punishment.” When it comes 
tu the ill-treatment, the brutal injustice meted out to 
Laud himself, Mr. Bell has not a word of sympathy; he 
seems to think that Laud ought to have acquiesced in 
his long and perfectly unnecessary imprisonment. When 
Laud, with the absolutely indomitable courage that was 
perhaps his first characteristic, refused to take advantage 
of the many opportunities given him to escape, Mr. Bell 
says that he preferred to stay where he was, in compara- 
tive ease and comfort, rather than face the hardships of 
exile. 

He has condemned Laud before his book begins, and his 
indictment is like the speech of a counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. When Laud, during his incarceration and trial, was 
displaying the most touching patience combined with 
unshaken pluck, and proving, if proof were needed, the 
entire sincerity of his ideals and the faithfulness of their 
execution, Mr. Bell only says that he displayed supreme 
self-satisfaction, and displayed none of the grace of peni- 
terice. He is very severe on the strictures which Laud, no 
doubt intemperately, for his temper was far from angelic, 
passed on his opponents, while the infamous scurrility with 
which Laud himself was assailed is treated by Mr. Bell as 
the natural expression of just indignation. In appraising 
the value and weight of abuse and counter-abuse, it is 
very difficult to decide whether the words of the men of 
Israel are fiercer than the words of the men of Judah, and 
still harder to decide whether that fierceness is justified on 
either side. 

But the plainest instance of all is when Mr. Bell accuses 
Laud of a Romanising tendency. Has he not read, or 
has he forgotten, how Laud begged Heylyn, with tears in 
his eyes, to use all his abilities, if he ever came to a posi- 
tion of authority, ‘‘ to suppress the Romish party, who by 
their open undertakings and secret practices were like to 
be the ruin of this flourishing Church’’? Those were 
his very words. Has he not studied Laud’s letter of 
remonstrance with Kenelm Digby on his becoming a 
Roman Catholic? Indeed it is almost incredible that Mr. 
Bell makes no mention of Laud’s controversy with the 
Jesuit Fisher, or the volume in which Laud laboriously 
proves the continuity of the Protestant from the Apostolic 
Church. Our author seems to forget, too, that John 
Evelyn was at Rome when Laud was executed, and that 
he speaks of the heartfelt joy displayed by the Jesuits at 
the removal of one who was considered one of their most 
dangerous enemies. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances; Mr. Bell's 
method of enforcing his case seems to be merely the omis- 
sion of all evidence that tells against him. 

Laud, of course, was a strong reactionary, and a con- 
vinced idealist; he believed with all his heart in the 
Church asa department of political Government. Heand 
his luckless master alike misread the temper of the nation, 
and imagined that, by a due display of peremptoriness, 
the absolute monarchy and the authority of the Church 
could be maintained. But their failure was probably due 
more to an absence of tact, of conciliation, and, in the 
case of the king, of sincerity than of anything else. 





Both were fanatical natures, incapable of sympathising 
with democratic ideals; and the lesson was taught them 
with relentless severity. But that the timé was not 
ripe for republican ideals—or rather for Congregationalism, 
enforced by a military despotism, is proved by the sincere 
relief with which at the Restoration England reverted to 
constitutional methods; all that the Revolution accom- 
plished was to safeguard the liberty of the people, and the 
rights of popular representation. 

But this philosophic treatment of history does not enter 
into Mr. Bell's scheme. His work is the work of one who 
has a definite point of view, and a quite unnecessary 
terror of sacerdotal claims. Does any one seriously 
believe that Sacerdotalism nowadays in any way menaces 
national liberty? It is no doubt an evil, and in a few 
places a growing evil; but if Mr. Bell desires to fight a 
battle with Sacerdotalism, and to impose his point of view 
by historical illustration, he must remember that he rele- 
gates his argument to the region of fanatical special plead- 
ing if he does not, as we have said, observe some prin- 
ciple of elementary justice and fairness in the presentment 
of his case. He writes clearly and cogently; he makes his 
points well; his style is plain and forcible; but the book 
is vitiated by radical unfairness, and when a historical 
work is in question, no more need be said. 


SCHOLARSHIP—SPECIAL AND HUMAN 


L’ Administration Financiére du Sanctuaire Pythique au 1V* Siécle 
avant J.—C. Par Emite Bovurcurr. (Paris: Fonte- 
moing.) 

Byways in the Classics, including Alia, 
(Oxford : Blackwell, 3s. Gd. net.) 


OnE cannot help wondering whether an historian really 
means what he says when he laments—as M. Bourguet 
laments—the scantiness of the materials at his command. 
It is no doubt satisfactory, in a sense, to have such an 
abundance of evidence as will probably establish certain 
facts, or, again, to be able to pick and choose among one’s 
data But this satisfaction must be paltry compared with 
the fascination which attends a department of history 
where records are few and fragmentary, where the in- 
genuity of the historian is taxed to make a connected 
whole out of such shreds and patches as the hand of time 
has Jeft for him, and he is forced to make the most of 
every slender indication of a fact. From the reader’s 
point of view, at least, it is interesting to follow 
the process by which this is achieved—the framing of 
hypotheses to support conjectures, and of conjectures to 
support hypotheses ; the drawing of far-reaching inferences 
from a half-legible word ; the finding of profound signifi- 
cance in what seems unimportant. This method is one 
which has been much employed of late in the field of 
ancient history, more especially in connection with archeo- 
logical and epigraphical discoveries, and it is the method 
which M. Bourguet adopts perforce in his study of the 
financial administration of the Pythian sanctuary in the 
fourth century B.c. For this reason his work should 
appeal to many who show a pardonable lack of interest in 
the subjects with which it actually deals—in the powers of 
the Amphictyones or the functions of the Naopoloi. 

The materials on which M. Bourguet’s essay is based 
are afew fragments of inscriptions brought to light at 
Delphi in recent years by himself and other members of 
the French School at Athens. They relate to various 
financial transactions which took place during the period 
364-305 B.C. in connection with the treasury of Apollo. 
M. Bourguet’s object is to learn from them what can be 
learnt about the various bodies which took part in the 
administration of the temple-money, their functions and 
their relation to each other. His work is admittedly 
“special’’ in the narrowest sense: he is dealing with an 
organisation which was unique in Greece, and which (as 
he insists) worked under abnormal conditions during the 
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period covered by his researches ; and he does not attempt 
to show that the facts which he establishes (even if they 
can be taken as established) have any bearing on the main 
issues of Greek history in that period. Consequently, as 
we have indicated, the value of his book lies not so much 
in the results as in the method and the masterly way in 
which it is used—in the combination of painstaking regard 
for detail with that constructive imagination which is 
necessary in an attempt of this kind. Occasionally, how- 
ever, M. Bourguet is compelled—in spite of himself, one 
might say—to come directly into touch with the better- 
known figures and events of Greek history. He shows 
how the revenues of the temple, and its financial system, 
were affected by the Phocian War and the events which 
followed it; and he finds reasonable grounds in his in- 
scriptions for determining the exact amount of the in- 
demnity actually paid by the Phocians. Especially 
interesting is the evidence which he finds on the financial 
side for the importance of the Amphictyones as a factor 
in the unity of all Greece, There will come a time, no 
doubt, when his main subject, the organisation of the 
various bodies which had to do with the sacred money, 
will be drawn somehow into the main current, and shown 
to have its importance in Greek history; but for the 
present the important things in the book are the side- 
issues. Apart from these, and from the value of its 
method, it is a work for the specialist, an extreme instance 
of the kind of book of which Mr. Platt is thinking when 
he writes : 


“In our time the tendency of scholarship is to turn the study of 
Greek and Latin into a quasi science, or rather into several quasi 
sciences, pursued by specialists, and out of relation to general 
culture,"’ 


Mr. Platt’s little book should itself do something towards 
reassuring those who might be inclined to adopt his rather 
pessimistic view. It is, no doubt, a product of the older 
school; but, like “Alia” (the better part of which is 
included in the present volume), it will be read with keen 
pleasure by many of the younger generation, whom the 
specialistic spirit has not blighted. As his title implies, 
Mr. Platt takes us off the main highway of classical scholar- 
ship, but in exactly the opposite direction to that chosen 
by M. Bourguet. The mecrmeey | revealed by his book is 
that of a scholar whose classical learning is informed by a 
sense of humour and combined with wide general know- 
ledge—a type of mind as far removed as possible from that 
of the specialist. True, he is willing on occasion to discuss 
a grammatical point, or suggest an emendation. But his 
main concern is with the classics as they bear on modern 
literature and modern life and form an element in a single 
whole of culture. This fact lends a certain freshness and 
suggestiveness to the brief essays which this volume 
contains. Take for example the following passage on the 
causes of the failure of Roman drama: 

‘« First, the fertility of the Greeks made it easier to borrow a play 
from them than to produce one really new. Just so through the 
greater part of the last century an ‘original’ English play meant a 
French play adapted for the first time. Just so we import corn from 
America instead of growing it ourselves, Call it free trade, if you 
like, or the line of the least resistance. Next, in amusements also 
Gresham's law holds true, that debased coin drives out the good—a 
phenomenon observed by Aristophanes, Ran. 718 sqq. . . .” 


The chapter called ‘“‘Some modern Applications of the 
Classics” reminds one that there was a time when a man 
who happened to be both a scholar and a statesman was 
not bound to keep his scholarship and his statesmanship in 
separate compartments of his brain. In these degenerate 
days it is hard to realise that as recently as forty years ago 
a Member of Parliament could score a point in debate b 
completing another member’s quotation from Vergil. 
Mr. Platt excludes “ punning perversions of the original” 
for the most part, but makes a welcome exception in the 
case of the reproach addressed by Lord North to his son, 
who had raised money by selling his mare: 


** Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare,"’ 








Many of the ‘“‘ Mottoes”’ are happily chosen, but none 
perhaps is quite so good as that “ For Golf”’: 


“ Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba."’ 


Altogether the book is a delightful companion, almost as 
delightful as (one imagines) the author must be. 


THE APOTHECARIES 


Apothecaries of London, 
(Elliot Stock, 21s. net.) 


The History of the Socizty oy 
C. R. B. Barrett, M.A. 


A very interesting book will some day be written on the 
evolution of the existing trades in England. Mr. Barrett 
had the opportunity of writing, or rather of contributing a 
good deal to this, when dealing with the Society of Apothe- 
caries. This chance Mr. Barrett has missed. His volume 
is far more taken up with individual and personal details 
as to the Society than with its general history ; possibly 
this was unavoidable, as his book was written for a pur- 
pose—to give the special history of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

That history starts with the Statute 3 Henry VIII. 
c. II, which provided that no one should practise as a 
physician or surgeon in the City of London or withinseven 
miles of it unless he had first been examined and approved 
by the Bishop of London or the Dean of St. Paul’s, or, if 
in the country, by the Bishop of the Diocese or his Vicar- 
general—an addition to episcopal duties ti.c' might pos- 
sibly have required the aid of suffragans. The Statute, 
however, did not produce very satisfactory results: nine 
years after, in 1518, the Physicians were incorporated and 
the College of Physicians founded. In 1540 the Barber 
Surgeons received their charter. Still there remained a 
large class of persons practising medicine, who, under the 
Act 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 8, “ being no common sur- 
geons might minister medicines outward.” This class of 
work seems to have been largely done by the grocers of 
that day, who imported from the Levant and elsewhere 
both groceries and drugs. In 1606 these trades of grocer 
and apothecary were incorporated by James I. In 1617 
another charter disjoined the two trades and made the art 
and mystery of apothecaries a separate and distinct busi- 
ness, and it has so remained till the present day. They 
were, however, a long time before they got rid of the taint 
of magic and diabolical arts that was supposed to belong to 
the profession : up to the reign of George II. an apothecary 
could not legally practise until licensed by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. 

Mr. Barrett sketches the early struggle of the apothe- 
caries with the grocers. This company naturally objected 
to having an important branch of their trade taken away, 
and petitioned to get the new charter revoked. To show 
the necessity for their existence the new Society at once 
began searching for defective and bad medicines, and set to 
work to compile a schedule of all medicines belonging to 
the art of an apothecary—a schedule which has developed 
into the British Pharmacopeeia. The Society also obtained, 
doubtless “ for a consideration,” from the King a proclama- 
tion forbidding the compounding of medicines within seven 
miles of London without “ view” of the apothecaries, and 
providing that all medicines were to be made according to 
the ‘‘ Pharmacopeceia Londinensis.”’ 

The next great feature in the history of the Apothecaries 
was a fight they had with the distillers, who were applying 
to be incorporated into a company. This the Society 
resisted stoutly, pointing out the abuses committed by 
“‘makers and distillers of hot water and the makers of 
emplastors and conserves.’’ On this the grocers alleged that 
the apothecaries had no right in the matter, that they and 
they only had the right to “compose receipts and distil 
waters.” The dispute went on for nine years, and the 
physicians and chirurgeons appear to have joined in. At 
last the King interfered and settled the dispute between the 
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parties. Meanwhile the Society were seeking to find a 
habitation : they entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of a house in Foster Lane. When this fell through they 
agreed to rent at {ro a year the hall of the Paynter Stainers. 
Here they remained forsome time until at last they bought 
their present estate in Water Lane, on which Apothecaries’ 
Hall stands. 

The entries from the minute-book, which Mr. Barrett 
gives very copiously, while of interest as showing the early 
struggles and development of the Society, are of no 
special importance. It is here, as always, the case that 
extracts from old accounts, if made for a special purpose, 
are of little historical value. The accounts themselves are 
always of interest and importance, but the extracts only 
give the result of the extracter’s individual researches. 

Want of funds hampered the early efforts of the Society, 
and they had not been economical in matters of law. Ex- 
pensive as litigation now is, it was then more so. Lord 
Bacon, the Chancellor, received “ presents,” and the 
young Society, to maintain its rights, could not be 
niggardly. To meet the costs, a call of 40s. per member 
was made in 1623. 

The Apothecaries, however, began to get richer. In 1631 
they had enough money to enable them to provide banners 
and a barge against Lord Mayor’s Day: they were to have 
three banners, one with the King’s arms, one with the 
City arms, and one with the Society’s arms. Not only 
was Mr. Tailor to provide the banners for an agreed sum of 
£38, but he was ‘‘ to mend the patent of the company’s arms 
if there be any defect in the heraldry.” We hear persons 
say that if Herald’s visitations still survived we should not 
have coach-makers and stationers finding family arms: but 
here we have, in the days when the Herald’s Courts were 
in full operation, and when visitations were held, a banner- 
maker agreeing to find the banner and mend the defects 
in the heraldry at a fixed price, Are we really any worse 
in matters heraldic than they were under Charles I. ? 

In 1632 the Apothecaries bought their Hall, and from 
that time Apothecaries’ Hall has been a recognised London 
instititution. 

We have not space to follow the subsequent history of 
the Society; how it became a most important educa- 
tional body, and at the present day discharges most useful 
duties. Those who wish to see the steps by which the 
Society won its position should read Mr. Barrett’s book. 
To two points we mayrefer. First as to the Apothecaries’ 
plate. From about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Society began to accumulate plate, chiefly spoons: 
in 1658 they had eight dozen and seven gilt spoons weigh- 
200 ounces; 4 gilt cups with covers weighing 92 ounces 
1} drams; one standing white cup and cover weighing 
34 ounces; two large white salts, 62 ounces, and other 
pieces, making in the whole 251 ounces. None of these 
now exist. The plate has not been stolen or lost ; it was not 
given to Charles to be melted down ; its fate is told in two 
entries in a minute for 1817, the bicentenary year of the 
Society, which should be a warning to City companies. 
It was reported that the Society possessed a quantity of 
old plate which was in its present shape useless. The 
clerk was therefore ordered to take proper steps to dispose 
of it and purchase or exchange the same for modern 

ate! 
ag Om of us will remember the “Herb Garden” on the 
Chelsea embankment. Negotiations to purchase this was 
entered into with Lord Cheyney in 1696, the Society 
having a lease of it. For years it had been the only 
garden of its kind in the country. The Government were 
desirous of transferring it to Kew: the Society resisted, 
but at last it survived its usefulness and has shared the 
fate of the plate. 

Although there is much in the book that makes no appeal 
outside the Society, we must thank Mr. Barrett for giving 
us a very interesting record of the struggles for existence 
of a very interesting corporation. 











ODE AFTER RONSARD 


Come let us see the rose, my sweet, 
That clad in purple robe did greet 
The morning’s sun, all newly blown: 
Whether, this eve, she still doth wear 
That purple-pleated robe and fair 
Complexion as thine own! 


Alas, alas! a few brief hours, 

My sweet, and on the sod she showers, 
Ah me! her petals far and wide ! 
Nature, thou cruel stepdame, may 

So sweet a blossom but one day 

From morn to eve abide ? 


Then, dearest, if my song be truth, 
Gather the blossoms of thy youth! 

Ah! pluck, ah! pluck the fleeting hours 
While green the sap and red the blood! 
For sure at last shall Age corrode 

Thy beauty, as this flower’s. 


A. E. J. RAWLINSON. 








ALPINE BOOKS 


‘‘ ALPINE” is a fixed sub-heading in the second-hand book- 
seller’s catalogues. One bookseller (let us, pro bono publico, 
name Mr. Frederick Hutt of Clement’s Inn Passage) issues 
from time to time acatalogue devoted to Alpine Books and 
nothing else. What is their interest and charm? Who 
reads them, and why? To a great many people—and 
especially to a great many literary people—these questions 
are real riddles, They are not very literary books. On the 
contrary, they are often very badly written, full of split 
infinitives, bad puns, and other horrors ; and they celebrate 
a pastime which really literary persons of such varying 
distinction as John Ruskin and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
have scornfully likened to the climbing of greasy poles. 
Yet they hold their own in circles not altogether unculti- 
vated; and one can collect them, and treasure them, and 
even enjoy them without in the least feeling that one is a 
fool. There is at least in their fascination something to 
examine and analyse. 

For some readers, of course, it is the technical interest 
that predominates. The scaling of “chimneys” and 
the thridding of tangled ice-falls is quite as specialised 
a branch of endeavour as “ putting” or “driving” or 
“teeing,” or the making of nursery cannons; and it 
would be strange if there were not a public for treatises 
on snow-craft and ice-craft as well as for interminable dis- 
courses on golf and billiards. A thrilling Alpine narrative 
evokes, too, a special interest which golf and billiards are 
powerless to stir—the interest which every man feels in 
his heart in the story of any gamble with death. To read 
of the Climbs of Mummery and Norman Neruda was some- 
thing like watching a performance on the flying trapeze. 
The attention was kept on the alert. When would they 
fall ? one kept wondering ; and alas! they both did fall at 
their appointed hours—Norman Neruda in one of the 
precipitous chimneys of the Dolomites, and Mummery on 
the remote slopes of Nangar Parbat. The excitement of a 
drama on which the curtain may thus, without warning, 
fall at any moment, is irresistible to those who have taken 
their own pleasure in the braving of such risks, however 
baldly the story may be told. It must appeal even to 
those to whom the perils of the mountains are known only 
by hearsay. They have seen the mountains, if they have 
not ascended them; and the world of adventure of which 
they read is lying close to their doors. From the terraces 
of first-class hotels they can look through telescopes and see 
the very spots where men have fallen through treacherous 
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cornices, or run for their lives from avalanches. One 
can always realise a mountaineering accident on a moun- 
tain, whereas one can but seldom realise a battle on a 
battle-field. 

After all, however, “the thrills” in the real Alpine 
literature come rarely. Horror only accumulates on 
horror’s head in such exciting anthologies as those com- 
piled by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. The real charm of the 
books is of a much quieter character, and is in its essence 
psychological. Partly one delights to be reminded by 
them of the days within the memory of living men when 
Switzerland was not yet one vast hotel, full of people who 
. sneer at ice-axes and dress for dinner, but rather a vast 
lerra incognita, awaiting the enterprise of the explorer, 
who could only faintly guess where any track would lead 
him, or what adventure would befall him before night 
came. Partly one reads them in order to study and observe 
the effect of mountains on the human mind. 

For man is not by nature a mountaineering animal. In 
the Middle Ages, and long after the Middle Ages, he was 
either indifferent to mountains, or hated them, or lived in 
abject terror of them: and it is hardly too much to say 
that those who lived nearest to them liked them least. 
Even in modern times Swiss guides who have been brought 
to London have been heard to say that they thought the 
view of the chimney-pots from Waterloo station on a foggy 
day infinitely more beautiful than the view of the Jungfrau 
from the Wengern Alp; their reason being that the chim- 
ney-pots spoke to them of comfort and slothful ease, 
whereas the sight of the Oberland peaks recalled laborious 
exertions in the services of pig-headed Englishmen who 
did not know when they were well off. Except for the 
hope of gain, they would never have climbed any moun- 
tains at all; and that has always been the general attitude 
of the peasantry in mountainous countries. Until ex- 
perience has taught them better, they always believe that 
the climbers who come among them are on the look out 
for gold-mines. That was the experience of Jean-André, 
de Luc, when he set out to climb the Buet in 1770; that 
was the experience of the pioneers of the Dauphiné moun- 
tains in the sixties; Mr. Whymper had an experience of 
the same kind in the Andes. No Chamonix peasant 
thought of climbing Mont Blanc until de Saussure offered 
a prize to the first man who found a way to the top. 
Everywhere, in short, the impulse to climb has been given 
by some dweller in the plains. 

In part it was an impulse due to scientific curiosity. 
De Saussure climbed mountains in order to chip geological 
specimens from the rocks; de Luc, in order to ascertain at 
what temperature water would boil at any given altitude. 
In the main, however, the desire to climb was a particular 
expression of those vague yearnings after the State of 
Nature which resulted, on the political side, in the French 
Revolution. One sees this in an instant when one notes 
who among famous men of letters were enthusiastic about 
mountains and who scoffed at them. On the one hand we 
find Rousseau, who first saw the beauty of barren rocks 
and frowning cliffs, and Ramond de Carbonniére, revolu- 
tionary member of Parliament, and pioneer climber of the 
Pyrenees. On the other hand we have Chateaubriand, the 
clerical reactionary. To Ramond, whose “Observations 
dans les Pyrénées” should have an honoured place in every 
Alpine library, the mountain fastnesses delivered their 
message of the perfectibility of human nature. 

‘* How can it be,” he asks, as he seeks shelter from a mountain storm 
under a rock, ‘‘ that Nature, whose whole tendency is to bring things 
into harmony, should omit, as it improves the earth, to create alsoa 
race of men worthy to breathe a purer air, to cultivate more fertile 
fields, and to associate the spectacle of wisdom and happiness with that 
of universal peace?” 


To Chateaubriand, on the contrary, the mountains 
deliver no message whatsoever. They only seem sublime 
to him when they are the habitation of anchorites. 


“ But,”’ he makes haste to add, “' it is not the quiet of the wilderness 
that passes into the soul of the hermit. On the contrary, it is the 


souls of the saints that exhale serenity in the midst of storms.” 





Perhaps, however, the chief thing that one notices in 
Alpine books is the power of the mountains to inspire men 
of little account or capacity with certain serene and exalted 
sentiments. Take the case of Bourrit for example. He 
was a man of no importance—only a Precentor at the 
Geneva Cathedral. He was a poor writer, and even a poor 
climber, easily tired, and much distressed by mountain 
sickness. He was entitled to say, far more truly than 
Byron, that for him high mountains were a feeling. For 
Byron, after all, had his feeling and got over it. He never 
returned to the mountains after he had once enjoyed the 
warmth and colour of Italy. Bourrit, having once known 
the feeling, kept it for ever as a part of his emotional life. 
Summer after summer he went back to the mountains to 
recover it and enjoy it ; and in the end he extracted some- 
thing definite from its vagueness. The Alps, though 
armies had marched across their passes and the blood of 
battle had stained their snows, were for him the eternal 
peace-makers, continually declaring the insignificance of 
the enmities that distract and divide mankind. He had 
thought of leaving Switzerland because of the political dis- 
turbances that had broken out there ; but Buffon implored 
him not to do so. 

“ T followed his advice,” he writes, ‘and the Alps contributed more 
than a little to the calming of my apprehensions. In astate in which 
opinions are divided, enmities frequently arise. Yet, at Chamonix, I 
have seen persons of every party in the State, who imagined that they 
loathed each other, nevertheless treating one another with courtesy, 
and even walking about together. I have observed such people, at the 
foot of Charmos, forget their rivalries, help each other on their way, 
exchange ideas, and even be reconciled to one another. Returning 
together to Geneva, and encountering the reproaches of their several 
friends, they merely answered in their defence: ‘ Go, as we have gone 
to the Montanvert, and take your share of the pure air that is to be 
breathed there; look thence at the unfamiliar beauties of nature; 
contemplate from that terrace the greatness of natural objects and the 
littleness of man; and then you will no longer be astonished that 
nature has enabled us to subdue our passions,’ It is in fact the moun- 
tains that many men have to thank for their reconciliation with their 
fellows, and with the human race; and it is there that the rulers of 
the world, the heads of the nations, ought to hold their meetings. 
Raised thus above the arena of passions and petty interests, and 
placed more immediately under the influence of Divine inspiration, one 
would see them descend from these mountains, each like anew Moses, 
bringing with them codes of law based upon equity and justice.’’ 


All the essence of the best Alpine literature is contained 
in that quotation. The sentiment does not perhaps 
appear so clearly in the books written since Switzerland 
became the Playground of Europe, consecrated to a special 
sport. Our more reticent age does not express itself with 
the same exuberance. But it is none the less true that 
high mountains are a feeling to every man who climbs 
them, and that it is to catch and re-awaken the echoes of 
- a gg that we read and re-read the old Alpine 
Books. 








SIR HENRY WOTTON 


It stands in the Chronicle of England written by Sir 
Richard Baker, as Izaak Walton with pride informs us, 
that 


‘*Sir Henry Wotton was sent Ambassador into Italy—and indeed 
the Kingdome yielded not a fitter man to match the capriciousness of 
the Italian wits. A man of so able dexterity with his pen, that he hath 
done himself much wrong, and the Kingdom a great deal more, in 
leaving no more of his writings behind him.” 


The chronicler may be presumed to be regretting that 
Wotton did not himself collect some of his scattered 
writings, treatises, poems, and familiar letters, though, 
literally interpreted, he suggests that the worthy Provost 
of Eton actually took his writings with him when he passed 
as ambassador on his own account into the land of silence. 
That which Wotton failed to do, his friend and fellow 
angler, Izaak Walton, piously performed, and in compiling 
his “ Reliquie Wottoniane” took the opportunity of 
writing one of those prefatory “ Lives’ of his which stand 
as models of concise and sympathetic biography. 
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Ifit were only as the utterer of one of the wittiest defini- 
tions in the language and some of the most often quoted 
verses of a lyrical century, Sir Henry Wotton would be 
worthy of our regard. He it was who defined an ambas- 
sador as “an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country” ; and he it was who in his mellow age by 
the banks of the Thames rendered useful advice in this 
same connection. He had been asked to give ‘‘some 
experimental rules for his prudent and safe carriage in his 
negotiations’’ to one who was going abroad on some 
embassy, and replied in words less well known than his 
pointed definition but scarcely less wit'y : 

‘That, to be in safety himself, and serviceable to his Country, he 
should alwayes, and upon all occasions speak the truth (it seems a 
State-Paradox) for you shall never be believed ; and by this means, your 
truth will secure your self, if you shall ever be called to any account; 
and ’twill also put your Adversaries (who will still hunt counter) to a 
loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings.” 


Wotton it was, too, who wrote that delightful piece of 
complimentary verse “‘On his Mistress, the Queen of 
Bohemia ”’ : 

“‘ You meaner beauties of the night 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 


You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the Moon shall rise ?” 


He it was who wrote those stanzas of independence, 
“The Character of a Happy Life”’ : 


‘** How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill . . . 


‘* This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


And he again it was who struck a curiously modern- 
sounding note in his ‘Ona Bank as I sate a Fishing,” 
with : 

‘‘ And now, though late, the modest rose 
Did more then half a blush unclose.” 


It was as a much-travelled man that Wotton appealed 
to the imagination of his contemporaries. He was no 
scampering tourist like his pedestrian co-etanean Thomas 
Coryat, whose “‘Crudities”’ were boldly declared to be 
“hastily gobled up in five months travells” on the Continent. 
Wotton was abroad for nearly twice as many years as that 
on his first travels. He passed about one year in France, 
three in Germany and five in Italy. He stayed studying 
not only languages but men and manners, so that on his 
return it could be said of him in the deliciously exaggerated 
compliment of the sixteenth century that he 

‘*Had so many languages in store 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more . 
So well he understood the most and best 
Of tongues that Babel sent into the West: 
Spoke them so truly that he had (you'd swear) 
Not only lived, but been born everywhere.” 


Small wonder that he came to be recognised as a fitting 
rson to be sent on embassies. 

Men of talent led varied lives in those spacious days. 
After his nine years of travel, Wotton returned to England 
at the age of thirty and became secretary to the Earl of 
Essex, whom he accompanied on two voyages against the 
Spaniards, and also into Ireland. On the fall of Essex, his 
young secretary, finding himself in considerable danger, 
did “‘ very quickly and as privately glide through Kent to 
Dover without so much as looking toward his native and 
beloved Bocton.” In 1603 he had a highly romantic 
adventure, being sent from Italy to Scotland in disguise to 
warn King James of a plot against his life. When James 
succeeded to the English throne, Wotton was not unnatur- 
ally afavoured person. He was accredited to the Court 
of Venice, and continued ambassador for nearly twenty 
years. His happy definition of an ambassador written in 





a German friend’s album very nearly got Wotton into 
sericus trouble. It was unearthed by an unfriendly critic, 
and King James was so much annoyed that to explain a 
jest made eight years earlier Wotton had to write a 
pamphlet; the King, however, graciously declared that 
** Sir Henry Wotton had commuted sufficiently for a greater 
offence.” At the age of fifty-seven he was appointed Provost 
of Eton College, and at that mature age took holy orders. 
He died at the age of seventy-one in 1639, having expressed 
a desire that his epitaph should be: 
‘* Here lies the first author of this sentence 
Tue ItcH oF DISPUTATION WILL PROVE THE SCAB OF THE CHURCH. 
Inquire his name elsewhere.” 

To most readers who know anything of Sir Henry 
Wotton, he is mainly, perhaps, remembered as the author 
of a witticism, and as the writer of one or two dainty 
lyrics and one or two hymns which have found their way 
into the anthologies. The browser among old books who 
takes down from some neglected library shelf, or the 
happier hunter of the bookstalls who lights upon a copy of, 
the ‘‘ Reliquiz Wottonianz ”’ will find much that is interest- 
ing in the words of the witty ambassador. In the dingy 
old calf-bound volume of our third edition (1672) we have 
—to quote Walton’s wordy rendering of his Latin title: 
“A collection of Lives, Letters, Poems, with characters of 
sundry personages, and other incomparable pieces of 
language and art. Also additional letters not before 
printed. By the curious pencil of the ever memorable Sir 
Henry Wotton, Kt., late Provost of Eaton Colledge.” 

Not all of these ‘relics’ are worth pausing over. Pass- 
ing by the ‘‘ Elements of Architecture” with the comment 
that Pope thought it the best of Wotton’s works, and 
adding that we cannot agree with Pope, we come to an 
interesting “‘ Philosophica Survey of Education, or Moral 
Architecture,” in which the worthy Provost, writing nearly 
three hundred years ago, said things which could be echoed 
by educationists of the twentieth century as to the neces- 
sity of studying the individualities of the different children ; 
as he puts it in his “ Aphorisms” on the subject: ‘“‘ Every 
Nature is not a fit Stock to graft a Scholer on.” In his 
later years he began a history of English kings from the 
time of the Norman invasion—but did not, apparently, get 
beyond William the First. A Latin panegyric of King 
Charles is followed by “Some Observations by way -of 
Parallel in the time of their estates of Favour’ on the 
Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham, in the 
course of which we have the descent of the Spanish Armada 
quaintly described as ‘“‘a Spanish invasion (though it 
proved but a morrice-dance upon our waves).”’ There is 
in addition a separate sketch of the life and death of the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

There is much that is pleasant reading to the student of 
sixteenth-century history and literature in these bio- 
graphical sketches and panegyrics, but we must turn to 
the letters for the best of what Wotton has left us. His 
letters should be reprinted and better known. They are 
addressed to King James and King Charles, to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, and other friends. In acquiring many languages, 
Sir Henry Wotton certainly did not lose the mastery of 
his own. He could make pretty distinctions that might 
have been learned in diplomacy, as when, in asking a 
friend to London for the marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth with the Count Palatine, he says: 

‘*I mean to perswade you, I am sorry I cannot say, to invite you 


(for my mind would bear that word better than my fortune) to bestow 
yourself and your whole family upon us this Shrovetide.” 


There is, indeed, a charm in these letters which should 
give them a definite place among the earliest of our private 
communications which are also literature; even those to 
the King, which might be expected to be stiff and formal, 
are engagingly individual. One letter from King James to 
Wotton when at Venice must be mentioned. His Majesty 
requests the ambassador to admonish “from Us” such 
English people as bend their courses for Italy via Venice, 
that they are not to go beyond the boundaries of the 
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Dukedom of Florence. The reason given is, that, drawn 
“out of vanity and curiosity to see the Antiquities” of 
Rome, English travellers stay there in the company of 
“ Priests and Jesuites,” and become “ corrupted with their 
Doctrine” and ‘“‘ Poysoned with their positions ”’ ! 

In the brief section of the ‘Reliquie” entitled 
** Poems,” we have variety of subjects and variety of forms, 
but so far as Wotton is remembered at all, it is mainly 
by his verse, and therefore in this brief notice they need 
not be more particularised: the best pieces have already 
been referred to. Sir Henry Wotton was not one of the 
great whose “footsteps echo through the corridors of 
time,’ but he was one in whose company some pleasant 
hours may be passed by those who can appreciate sim- 
plicity and clarity as illustrated in prose and verse of a 
kind that is yet characteristic of the days when the noble 
inspiration of the Elizabethan time was giving way to the 
more studied expression of the Stuart period. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
MINOR SCOTTISH VERSE 


THERE are moments when “the bards sublime,” as Long- 
fellow called them, are a little too strenuous for the mind 
that is weary, and the humbler poets seem to have a more 
direct appeal to the heart and brain. It is not always easy, 
however, to draw a hard and fast line between the major 
and the minor poets, and I for one would never try to 
attempt any definition of the difference between them. 
Besides, some of the greatest favourites in the region of 
minor verse owe something to the associations with which 
they are connected. For example, the first number in the 
little book that I have before me at the moment, “‘ Scottish 
Minor Poets,” owes something to that pathetic story of 
Poet Burns in Dumfries and the circumstances under which 
he quoted the verse: 


‘* His bonnet stood aye fu’ round on his brow, — 
His auld ane look'd aye as weel as some’s new ; 
But now he lets ’t wear ony gait it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing.” 


The aspiration, too, with which the poem closes goes so 
directly to the heart that one is reluctant to call it 
minor : 
‘* Were I but young for thee, as I hae been, 
We should hae been gallopin’ doun on yon green, 
And linkin’ it on the lily-white lea,— 
And wow! gin I were but young for thee!” 


There is a piece of conventional eighteenth-century 
versification that has never gone out of my mind, not 
because its merits are so striking but for the accident that 
I first made its acquaintance in connection with the life of 
the unfortunate Robert Fergusson, who in his twenty- 
fourth year died in madness, while singing it. Obviously 
the sentiment, as was the case with much of the sentiment 
of the time, was derived directly or indirectly from 
Catullus. 

“ The smiling morn, the breathing spring, 
Invite the tuneful birds to sing ; 
And while they warble from each spray, 
Love melts the universal lay. 
Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 
Like them improve the hour that flies ; 
And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the shades of Invermay. 


‘* For soon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this, thy living gloom will fade, 
As that will strip the vernal shade, 
Our taste of pleasure then is o’er ; 


The feather'd songsters love no more ; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the shades of Invermay !” 





In every effusion of the minor bard the versifier seems to 
have been able to strike one or two strong notes that 
imprint a single phrase on the memory, where the rest is all 
forgotten, as, for example, that fine line: 


‘* Up the street of Aberdeen rode the Laird of Urie,’’ 


and again, in one of the poems to which the False Alarm 
gave birth, “Symon and Janet,” there is a single verse 
that cannot escape the memory. It runs; 


‘* In winter, when deep are the gutters, 
And night’s gloomy canopy spread, 
Auld Symonsat luntin’ his cuttie, 
And lowsin’ his buttons for bed.” 


Here it is not poetic value, however, that counts, but a 
recollection of the old stories that floated about among the 
old peasants of the Merse concerning the fright that 
England got with the news of the threatened invasion, a 
fright that, as all readers of “‘ The Heart of Midlothian” 
know, arose from the accidental setting fire toa beacon. No 
doubt there are many things in minor poetry that live from 
exactly the same cause. Such a poem, for instance, as 
“The Brownie of Blednoch,” is minor in the sense that it 
appeals strongly to Scottish tradition. It was one of those 
lays that rose indirectly from the persecution of the 
Covenanters. The Brownie of Blednoch, if he ever existed 
at all, was probably one of the poor hunted fanatics of his 
age. But the poet’s fancy has transformed him into a 
weird and singular monster: 


‘* There cam’ a strange wight to our town-en’ ; 
And the fient a body did him ken: 
He tirl’d na lang ; but he glided ben, 
Wi’ a weary dreary hum. 


* His face did glow,—like the glow o' the west 
When the drumly cloud has it half o’ercast, 
Or the strugglin’ moon when she’s sair distrest. 
O, sirs! ’twas Aiken-drum, 


‘*I trow the bauldest stood aback— 
Wi’ a gape an’ a glower till their lugs did crack— 
As the shapeless phantom mumblin’ spak’, 
‘ Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ?’” 


Poor Aiken tells his tale in lines full of the most exquisite 
try: 
ernrnes “¢T lived in a lan’ where we saw nae sky ; 
I dwalt in a spot where a burn rins na by; 
But I’se dwall now wi’ you, if ye like to try :— 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 


*«* Pll shiel a’ your sheep i’ the mornin’ sune ; 
I'll berry your crap by the light o’ the moon ; 
And baa the bairns wi’ an unkenn'd tune,— 

If ye’ll keep puir Aiken-drum, 


‘*«* I'll loup the linn when ye canna wade ; 
I'll kirn the kirn, and I'll turn the bread ; 
And the wildest filly that ever ran rede 

I’se tame’t,’ quoth Aiken-drum. 


“* To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell— 
To gather the dew frae the heather-bell— 
And to look at my face in your clear crystal well, 
Might gi’e pleasure to Aiken-drum.’” 


The disturbance caused by his appearance is described 
with a realism that scarcely could be excelled. The 
wenches in spite of their fright recollect that no lovers will 
come near the house, “If they think but o’ Aiken-drum,” 
but the wily old wife is not to be beaten by any such 
sentimental objection : 


“* Puir slipmalabors, ye hae little wit ! 
Is'tna Hallowmas now, an’ the crap out yet?’ 
Sae she silenced them a’ wi’ astamp o’ her fit : 
‘ Sit yer wa’s down, Aiken-drum.’” 


These are poems whose intrinsic merit would scarcely 
entitle them to a place in an anthology of the finest 
poetry, but there are other bits of verse here that are good 
enough for any companionship. One often reflects in read- 
ing the minor poetry of to-day how sadly lacking it is in 
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esprit. The versifier wears his, and often her, heart upon 
his sleeve, and, as it were, is always losing the battle by 
making frontal attacks; but in John Dunlop’s exquisite 
little poem, “Oh! dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee,” what 
—_ be described as a literary flank movement is made 
with the most consummate skill : 


“Oh! dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee,— 
Troth, I dar’na tell: 
Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye— 
Ask it 0’ yersel’. 


“Oh ! dinna look sae sair at me, 
For weel ye ken me true: 
Oh, gin ye look sae sair at me, 
I dar’na look at you! "’ 


We think too that “The Laird 0’ Cockpen”’ is quite en- 
titled to a place in a “Lyra Elegantiarum.” True, we 
cannot help remembering how Scott loved and quoted it, 
and the imagination is drowned with pictures of the great 
men who have delighted to sing or to listen to this song; 
but still we cannot be far wrong in saying that its merits 
would entitle it to that attention even if there were no 
associations with it whatever. Lady Nairn, who wrote it, 
in addition to a sense of humour most unusual in her sex, 
could also command a stately pathos than which few 
things in literature are higher. Witness the song concern- 
ing which the late Mr, Gladstone made an historical and 
ludicrous mistake : 


‘I’m wearin’ awa’, John, 

Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John— 
I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, John ; 
There's neither cauld nor care, John,— 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal."’ 








FICTION 


Stories of Red Hanrahan. By Wituam Butter Yeats. 
Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 12s, 6d.) 


In Mr. Yeats’ “ Secret Rose” there were several stories of 
Hanrahan, the passionate and unlucky hedge schoolmaster. 
There were “ The Book of the Great Dhoul and Hanrahan’”’ ; 
“‘ The Twisting of the Rope”; ‘“‘ Kathleen the daughter of 
Hoolihan and Hanrahan”; “‘ The Curse’’, ‘‘ The Vision ’’, 
and “‘ The Death” of Hanrahan. The stories were full of 
strangeness involved in simplicity, and of all the character- 
istic excellences of Mr. Yeats’ earlier work, not without 
some of that rhetoric and descriptiveness which he has now 
triumphantly done with. The pleasant volume before us 
contains all of these stories, save ‘‘ The Book of the Great 
Dhoul,” which is replaced by an introductory story about 
Hanrahan and a game of cards and a vision of “‘ Echtge, 
daughter of the Silver Hand” ; and it is prefaced thus : 
“A friend has helped me to remake these stories nearer to 
the mind of the country places where Hanrahan and his 
like wandered and are remembered.” Take, for example, 
one of the best of the tales, containing the poem: 


“ The poet, Owen Hanrahan, under a bush of May 
Calls down a curse on his own head, because it withers grey . . .” 


It used to be called ‘“‘ The Curse of Hanrahan the Red”’ ; now 
it is “ Red Hanrahan’s Curse.”’ ‘One morning in spring,” 
it used to begin ; now it begins with “‘ One fine May morn- 
ing.” Even so Plato changed the opening of his dialogue, 
but not in public. Our own feeling about the changes that 
follow, changes of earlier work, is that they are un- 
principled and founded upon a misconception of the nature 
of perfection ; so that one may say that one version is not 
better than the other, but different, in mood, aim, and 
result; the later version in this case being admirably 


(The 





chaste, but leading us to fear that the writer’s final view of 
perfection may be a blank. In the old version, the girl 
Nora was lying with her face in long grass; now she 
sits with her face in her hands under a thorn; and 
now she reminds Hanrahan of Margaret “Gillane”’ not 
‘“‘Gillen,” ‘‘ Maeve” Connellan, not “Maurya.” Almost 
every sentence is changed, often simplified, but seldom 
without making us feel that the new form is the work of 
another man, who should not have been allowed to touch 
the old. The book is chiefly valuable because it gathers 
the stories of Red Hanrahan together, and because it shows 
that perfection is of many kinds, and that there is no reason 
why a man should not write the same story in a hundred 
ways, all good, if he has leisure. 


The Unwritten Law. By Antuur Henry. (Nutt, 6s.) 


In this handful of tragedies in the guise of a novel— 
the outcome apparently of much anxious scrutiny, at 
close quarters, of the struggle for life in New York— 
there is material enough for three or four carefully exe- 
cuted tales at least. Yet perhaps for that very reason 
the book fails entirely to orb into anything like a perfect 
whole. Mr. Henry is as one sitting in the crowded 
ways of a city and painting in upon one large canvas, with 
a certain furious and conscientious zeal, all that he sees, or 
thinks he sees, around him. But that way confusion lies, 
and in spite of many passages exhibiting a kind of kaleido- 
scopic vividness and brilliance, and more than one episode 
of sustained interest, the general effect must be pronounced 
chaotic. Nor does the author’s dedication “ to the inquiring 
Spirit of Youth, seeking Knowledge that it may remain 
innocent, to the spirit of Chivalry deprived of its ancient 
expression, but still eager for the Grail, and to those 
mothers who protect their children not from the truth, but 
by it,” throw much light upon his intention. We gather, 
however, that Mr. Henry is obsessed by two main ideas ; 
first, that Society (in America at least) has locked up the 
book of its code for the time being and given its keys to 
the police, and secondly, that every generation, as it passes 
through the experiences of adolescence, “‘ draws the curtain 
close, abandoning through cowardice and shame succeeding 
generations to the unequal conflict.” From this last pro- 
position, at least (in illustration of which the careers of 
four American girls are traced to various conclusions), we 
entirely dissent, believing that Mr. Henry fails to realise 
that a sufficiency of knowledge of good and evil is in the 
very air we breathe, and that every instinctively innocent 
girl is safeguarded, except in abnormal circumstances, by 
defences as strong as they are intangible, quite irrespective 
of a healthy curiosity or indifference with regard to some 
of “ the facts of life.” That Thekla Fischer, and still more 
that Dora Preston, both innately pure girls of their different 
types, should have come to pad because no one had told 
them “the truth” is a suggestion almost as preposterous 
as the plain statement in another part of the story, that 
Karl Fischer, an American citizen of some thirty years 
standing, did not know that he was breaking the law in 
engraving counterfeit notes for the support of his family. 
There are many ways of confusing ignorance with innocence, 
and Mr. Henry seems to know them all. 


A Village Chronicle. By Katuarine S. Macquom. (Long, 6s.) 


NEARLY all these stories have appeared in The Illustrated 
London News. They are miniature tales of domestic and 
romantic interest, pretty, graceful, and conventional: 
presenting no problems, and touching upon no vexed 
social questions. It is the sort of book to take up at odd 
moments, or to read aloud to an invalid, and Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s name upon the title-page is a guarantee that it is 
well-written, sound, and readable. 


Two Moods of a Man. 
Elder, 6s.) 


Tuts is an extremely interesting, yet deceptive story, in 
which the cleverness of the telling often dazzles and 
obscures the true significance of incidents and motive. It 


By Horace G, Hutcuinson. (Smith» 
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is only when the book is finished that George Hood’S 
supreme selfishness and inconsistency are fully realised. 
In one mood he holds forth on his duty to his fellow man, 
insists upon the value of truth, upon the wisdom of 
following his demon, and of living up to certain lofty 
ideals. This is when he is happy and content with his 
beautiful gypsy wife, and the brown baby, living the 
simple life in a travelling van in Ashdown Forest. In 
another mood, when temptation assails him, he argues 
that a man’s chief responsibility is to himself, “‘ that he 
should make the best possible of his own clay, and, the 
the soul that animates it.” He asks despairingly: ‘‘ Am 
I to keep that which is best in me down, to cripple it, for 
the sake of being true to a vow?” Needless to say, this 
mood comes upon him when he begins to find the goddess 
of the wood fail to satisfy the intellectual side of him. 
Needless, also, to ad that he has found another woman 
who does—an American as cultivated and witty as himself 

-or so we are assured, though no example of this brilliant 
converse is submitted for our admiration. Hood also 
argues that as to Gracia, the gypsy wife, all the intellec- 
tual and esthetic side of life was nothing: therefore his 
mariage with another woman, all intellect, would not be 
unfaithfulness in spirit. Perhaps that is as good an argu- 
ment as another for a man bent on pleasing himself at all 
costs. So George Hood avails of the illegality of the 
gypsy marriage rite, and takes to himself a second wife, 
suppresses a will that disinherits him, and becomes a 
victim of the drug habit. In his downfall he is treated 
in a decidedly handsome manner by his American wife, 
who understands and pardons all. The reader may not 
find it possible to follow her fine example—nevertheless the 
story is told with so much earnestness and animation, 
with such skill in the analysis of Hood’s contradictory 
motives and moods, his weakness, his enthusiasms and his 
sufferings that the book stands out in strong relief from 
the ordinary run of novels. 


(White, 6s.) 


Miss TYNAN is a good-natured writer, with a tolerant and 
easy outlook on life, and a desire to make everybody com- 
fortable and happy. There are barely enough anxieties 
sprinkled over these pages to prevent the extraordinary 
good luck from becoming monotonous. Naughtiness even 
of the mildest type finds no place here; not so much as a 
gust of bad temper is recorded ; everybody is amiable and 
everything ends happily. , 


Forlune’s Favourite. By Karuanine Tynan. 


“Fortune's Favourite’ is, in 
fact, a fairy tale, and the author allows her generous 
impulses to run riot. Gifts and benefits rain down upon 
the Williamson family with a persistence that might be 
called absurd if the book were taken as a serious represen- 
tation of life, instead of the amusing make-believe that it is. 
Barbara, of the red hair, receives the gift of a country 
house, upon a certain birthday, and thereafter jewellery, 
furniture, trousseaux, cheques, and other desiratle things 
at frequent intervals. It becomes almost a mania with 
their friends—one grumpy old gentleman throws roses and 
peaches over the garden wall. When Mrs. Williamson was 
leit a widow with £300 a year, and Cis and Audrey, Dolly 
and Pat, Phyllis and Alice, Nancy and Barbara to bring 
up, bring out, and marry, the prospect of following eight 
entangled love-affairs was rather alarming. With thought- 


ful consideration Miss Tynan married off five girls in about | 


as many pages, and settled them in various unhealthy 
stations in the tropics, in pursuance of a delightful plan to 
please Mrs. Williamson. The world is for the young, and 
the younger the better in this volume; all the babies of 
the five marriages are sent home to Mrs. Williamson, who 
provides them with an earthly paradise. We doubt whether 
the neighbours in Malplaquet Gardens believed in those 
grandchildren; probably a tradition lingers there that a Mrs. 
Williamson managed a ‘“‘ Baby’s Castle” for the conven- 
ence of overworked Society mothers. This round dozen 
of infants, and the love-stories of the three younger 
daughters provide the whole interest of the book, which is 
not without attraction of a homely order, though not of 








the kind acceptable to a worried husband or father. It is 
gingerbread, but it is gingerbread lavishly gilt, and the 
taste for that is still strong with a large class of readers. 
Always cheerful, always buoyant, without an unamiable 
thought from cover to cover, crammed with details dear 
to the feminine heart, ‘‘ Fortune’s Favourite” is the sort 
of novel that is always “‘ out” at the circulating libraries. 


The Dog from Clarkson’s. A Vagary. By Desmonp F. T. 
Coxe. (Jarrold, 3s. 6d.) 


WE do not often light upon a vagary so purely merry and 
spirited from beginning to end as Mr. Coke’s. While still 
an undergraduate at Oxford, two or three years ago, he began 
with “‘ Sandford of Merton,” in which he gave a pledge and 
a promise of doing well in this fantastic vein. Not only 
was his conception a merry and spirited one, but his 
execution was almost exactly in harmony. Had it been 
exactly in harmony the book would have been perfect in 
its kind. ‘ The Dog from Clarkson’s’”’ comes near to ful- 
filling the promise of that book. The author’s conception 
is more elaborate, but equally spirited, and as before his 
execution is nearly all that could be desired: his aims are 
higher and his talents have kept pace. The whole story is 
devoted to the adventures of a man who won a wager of 
£500 by living in a dog-skin without being discovered. He 
had bought it for a fancy-dress ball. But a friend and he, 
who were interested in the same girl, fell out; the wager 
followed; the “dog from Clarkson’s”’ was presented by 
the other man to the girl. The dog went home with her, 
and his adventures in her house fill the book, side by 
side with the adventures of the other man, who was 
suspected and at last accused of murdering the missing 
man. Mr. Coke’s skill in handling the improbable carefully 
and yet lightly, so that, granting the beginning, the end 
follows as the night the day, is admirable. He fills nearly 
three hundred pages and we do not find them many. 
Nevertheless, the piece falls short of perfection, because 
the writer does not invariably conceal his own opinion of 
some of the persons involved, because his writing is a shade 
too easy. Probably he was at little pains to draw the 
characters of his men and women; but they are better 
than they need have been, and encourage us to believe 
that Mr, Coke will do well in a merry field where there are 
few before him. 








BOOK SALES 


AvuTOGRAPH letters and documents principally written by and relating 
to Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton formed the principal features of a 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 8 and other days. The Official 
Despatch sent by Lord Collingwood announcing the Battle of Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson brought £95, and was bought by Mr. Sabin. 
The other prices obtained were: Letters from Capt. Bligh (Captain 
of the ‘* Bounty”) to Sir Joseph Banks relating to the Voyage of the 
Providence to the Sandwich Islands, etc., 1791-c3. £10 5s. (Edwards.) 
A Series of Fifteen Letters in the Autograph of Sir John Franklin, the 
Arctic Navigator. 1804-25. {12 15s. (Edwards.) Lord Nelson, 
Journal in his Autograph of the Siege of Calvi, 1794. £13 (Pearson). 
Lord Nelson, Order Book of H.M.S. ‘‘Captain” during Nelson's 
Command, 1796, signed with his right hand. {9 (Pearson). Lord 
Nelson, Letter to his Wife. 1798. {11 (Hamilton). Lord Nelson, 


| Autograph Letter to the French Commander at Malta, Oct. 179%. 


calling upon him to surrender. {17 (Quaritch). Lord Nelson, Letter 
to Sir James St. Clair Erskine on the French being driven out of Italy. 
1799. £13 10s. (Pearson.) Lord Nelson, Letter dated from the 
‘* Victory,” Nov. 7, 1803, to Sir A. J. Ball. This long letter is remark- 
able for its reference to Bonaparte and the invasion of England. {£50 
(Quaritch), Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton on the eve of his 
departure for the Mediterranean, May 1803. {26 (Pearson). 
Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, dated from the Amazon, Sept. 
1801. {£15 10s. (Hamilton.) Lord Nelsov., List of his Services, 
etc., in his Autograph. {17 10s. (Sabin.) Lord Nelson to Capt. 
Hamond, Oct. 15, 1805 (six days before Trafalgar). £6 13s. (Pearson.) 
Lord Nelscn to Lady Hamilton (no date). An affectionate letter long 
preserved by the late Mr. Abraham Hayward. {27 (Robson). 
Original Petition to the King signed by Lord Nelson, brother of the 
admiral, Lady Hamilton and Wm. Hazlewood on behalf of Nelson’s 
daughter by Lady Hamilton for the Royal licence authorising the said 
infant to take the surname of Nelson only. 1806. £13 tos.(Sabin.) Lady 
Hamilton to Sir Wm. Scott ro aloe 8 Lord Stowell) appealing for 
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help for herself and child. £27 (Maggs). Lady Hamilton to Rt. 
Hon, George Rose ting her appeal to the Prince Regent and his 
Ministers for help. Mch. 1813. £13 108. Pearson.) A series of thirty-six 
letters from Sir Wm. Hamilton (husband of Lady Hamilton) to Lord 
Grenville and others. {20 (Quaritch). Autograph Letter signed 
«R. B.” by Robert Burns. £32(Thomson), Autograph Letter from 
Shelley to Leigh Hunt, Naples, Dec. 1818. £38 (Robson), Autograph 
Verses by Shelley, beginning : 


** When the camp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow'’s glory is dead."’ 


£20(Quaritch), Dean Swift to Charles Ford on alterations made in Gul- 
liver's Travels without the Dean's consent or approval. 1733. {10 
(Pearson.) A number ot relics of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton were 
also sold. A lock of Lord Nelson's hair, mounted in gold as a pendant 
brought £17; and an engraved portrait of Lady Hamilton with a 
note by Nelson on the back, £25 ros. 

The letters and documents realised £943 13s., and the Relics {91 Is.; 
total £1034 14s. 

At their sale on July 12 and 13, Messrs. Hodgson and Co, disposed of 
a large number of books, mostly standard works. 

The leading items were: Butler's Hudibras. 3 parts. First editions. 
1662-78. {7 10s. Thackeray’s eg | Esmond. First edition. 3 vols. 
1852. £3 8s. Charles I. Eikon Basilike. 1649. £3 15s. Cart- 
wright’s = of Residence on the Coast of Labrador. 3 vols. 1792. 
43 15s. Bibliographical Society’s Publications. 25 vols. {10 7s. 6d. 

he British Gallery of Pictures. Jn Colours. 1818. £34. Foster’s 
Miniature Painters, British and Foreign. 2 vols. £3 12s. 6d. 
Leicester. Certificate that Lady Joan Hastings is ‘‘in perfect health ” 
and living ‘‘nere to the towne of Leicester,”’ dated 1574, and signed by 
the Mayor. ce 2s. Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise. 
2vols. Royal folio, 1802. £8. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge disposed of a large collection 
of books and manuscripts belonging to various parties on Monday 
July to and three following days. The event of the sale occurred on 
the third day when a rare Shakespearean volume was brought to the 
hammer. The Tragedie of King Richard the Third, containing his 
treacherous Plots against his brother Clarence: the Pitiful murther of 
his innocent Nephewes: his tyrannical usurpation: with the whole 
course of his detested life, and most deserved death; newly augmented 
by William Shake-Speare. Printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be 
sold by Mathew Lawe dwelling in Paules Church yard at the signe of 
the Foxe, near St. Austin’s Gate, 1605. This the fourth quarto of the 
above play is believed to be only the third copy known, the other two 
are in the Bodleian Library and the British Museum. It bears in five 
places the contemporary autograph of ‘‘ Wm. Penn,” probably that 
of Admiral Penn, the father of the founder of Pennsylvania. The 
book was sold to Mr. A. Jackson for £1750. 

The other principal items were ; Walpole’s Letters, edited by Peter 
Cunningham. 9g vols. 1857-9. £617s. 6d. (Edwards.) Burchell’s 
Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. 2vols, 1822. £6 12s. 6d. 
(Bumpus.) De Rossi (G..B.) La Roma Sotteranea Christiana. Also 
Inscriptiones Christiane urbis Romz septimo saeculo antiquiores. 
6 vols, {22 5s. (Nutt.) Meyrick’s Inquiry into Antient Armour. 
3 vols. 1842. £6 (Hopkins), S. Bonaventure. The Mirror of the 
Blessed Life of Jesus Christ, an English manuscript upon vellum. 
£9 tos. (Bull.) Statutes. An English manuscript upon vellum, written 
in Gothic character, the first leaf with a large capital enclosing the 
figure of St. John. {21 (Dobell). Alken’s Humorous Speciinens of 
Riding. £13 10s. (Parsons.) Canova’s Worksin Sculpture and Model- 
ling. 2 vols. 1824. £8 15s. (Button.) Military Costume jof Europe. 
2vols. 1822. {£17 (Robson). Reynolds’ Engravings from the Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 3 vols. £30(Snagges). A Beckett's Comic 
History of England and Comic History of Rome. 3 vols, First editions. 
£6 12s. 6d. (Edwards.) Combe’s Tour of Dr. Syntax in search 
of a wife, etc. 3 vols. 1813-1820. First edition. {6 (Edwards.) 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 19 vols. in 6. 1835-53. {£9 I5s. 
(Skinner ) Dickens’ Oliver Twist. First edition. 1838. {2 17s. 
(Skinner.) Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. First edition. 1859. £4 128. 
(Sotheran.) Dickens’ Great Expectations. 3 vols. 1861. £3 7s. 
(Shepherd.) Egan (Pierce) Life in London. First edition. 1821. 
£5 15s. (Young.). Real Life in London. Illustrated by Rowlandson 
and others. 1823. {£6 (Forrester). Smedley’s Lewis Arundel. 
First edition. 1852. {2 2s. (Marshall.) Surtees (R. S.) Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tom. First edition. 1853. £4 15s. (Quaritch.) Handley 
Cross. First edition. 1854. £7 10s. (Quaritch.) “Ask Mamma.” 
First edition. 1858. £4 5s. (Quaritch.) Plain or Ringlets. First 
edition. 1860. £3(Edwards.) All illustrated by John Leech. Chambers 
(R.) Book of Days. 2 vols. extra illustrated and extended to 8 vols. 
£8 5s. (Maggs.) Cox (David) Treatise on Landscape Painting. 1813. 
£4 (Parsons). Folk Lore, 15 vols, and Folk Lore Society’s Publica- 
tions, ro vols. £8 12s. 6d.(Edwards.) Zsop’s Fables illustrated by 
Thos. Bewick. 1818. £3 17s. 6d. (Hill.) Gulliver’s Travels. First 
edition. 2 vols. 1726, £2 5s. (Spence.) Pennant’s Account of London, 
£6 7s. 6d. (Edwards.) Harding’s Biographical Mirror. 3 vols. 1795. 
£18 (Sotheran). Foster (J. A. The Stuarts. 2 vols. 1902. £7 (Dicken- 
son). Gerarde (John) The Herball. 1633. £4 5s.(Quaritch). Shake- 
speare’s Works. Fourth folio. 1685. Imperfect. £3 10s. Portrait of 
Charles Dickens and his sister (Mrs. Wilkie Collins), £6. Rogers (S.) 
Italy,a poem. 1830, and Poems 1834. First editions. {4 14s. (Edwards.) 
The Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493. £15 15s. (Maggs.) Turner's Rivers 
of France. Engraver's Proofs. 1837. {7(Eccles). Keats’ Endymion. 





First edition, 1818. £6 10s. (Spence,) Farmer’s aang and its analogues. 
7 vols, £4 11s. (Mathews), Lyson’s Environs of London. 5 vols. 
1800-11, £3 15s. (Daniells.) Wilde (Oscar) De Profundis. 
lated into an. {2 2s. (Maggs.) 

The total amount realised was £3453 6s. 6d. 
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THE DRAMA 


TOLSTOY’S PLAYS 


READERS of the greatest and most significant work Tolstoy 
has ever written, ‘‘What is Art?” will remember the 
delightful and disturbing chapter on a performance of 
Wagner’s Siegfried which he saw in Moscow: delightful 
because of the keenness of Tolstoy’s observation, his 
sturdy resolve to see only what he saw and not be 
“hypnotised” into letting his imagination aid the author 
and actors; disturbing because it reveals in the wise man, the 
seer, so total a lack of the dramatic sense as to make one 
wonder whether his equipment in some other respects may 
not be as faulty as in this. He notes the “ white, weak, 
genteel hands” of the actor, his ‘‘easy movements, the 
shape of his stomach and his lack of muscle”’; the bear is 
a man running on all fours dressed up as a bear, and Mime 
runs away ‘without unbending the knees of his trico- 
covered legs; ‘‘the actor with the horn represented the 
hero, Siegfried’”’ ; and so forth. He will not see anything 
but actors and shows, dresses and imitations. He is the 
exact opposite in this of Sir Roger de Coverley, who went 
to the play with Mr. Spectator and took it all for real, or of 
Charles Lamb, the boy, whose subjection to illusion was as 
complete as the good knight’s. He prides himself on 
going to see Siegfried “ ee ” by previous 
acquaintance with the opera, and does not observe that 
the determination not to accept the illusion, the resolve to 
see nothing but actors, wigs and clothes is just as danger- 
ous a preoccupation as that unconscious resolution to take 
anything and everything for true which enables many an 
audience to admire and even enjoy things which are really 
as absurd as Tolstoy thought Siegfried to be. 

Clearly, to such a mind romance on the stage is nota 
worthy object. Romance altogether is abominable, a con- 
fection of borrowed falsities—not to be used even as a 
channel for allegory or spiritual teaching. It may even be 
wondered how a man who could show such a total lack of 
the theatrical sense in 1898 (the date of ‘‘ What is Art ?”’) 
came to use the drama at all as a medium for his ideas 
between 1886 and 1889; for these are the dates which we 
learn from the introduction and appendix to Mr. and 
Mrs. Aylmer Maude’s excellent translation of Tolstoy’s 
three plays (Constable, 2s. 6d. net). Did his impenetrability 
to illusion increase with the years, or did he never regard 
illusion as a necessary factor in the theatre? The latter is 
probably the true explanation. Provided that the play—if 
we may again judge him by his later words—“ hands on to 
others feelings that the author has lived through, and that 
other people are infected by these feelings and also experi- 
ence them,” that is enough. And perhaps it is possible 
—though we question it—that you may be fully conscious 
all the time during (not after) the performance of the play, 
that the hero you see is only an actor, the scenery cab 
canvas and paint, the moonlight mere limelight, and still 
experience the author’s feelings, still be affected in the 
manner in which he intends to affect you. It must, at 
any rate, be harder to write plays when you think like that, 
than when you believe in the power of illusion; and the 
wonder of it is that Tolstoy has, in these circumstances, 
written two such good plays as those here called the Power 
of Darkness and Fruits of Culture. 

The first was written for “ The People’s Theatre,’ the 
second for his own children to act at home, and both have 
been played all over Europe. Even London, thanks to the 
Stage Society, has seen The Power of Darkness, though 
Fruits of Culture still waits--and, we think, rightly—for 
interpretation. Both are plays ‘ with a purpose,” though 
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the latter was written, according to its author, only to 
amuse. Inits day it may have been amusing. It tells 
the story of a clever servant-girl who outwitted her master 
and mistress and so won land for her future husband’s 
village. But the occasion of her outwitting them is too 
much a thing of the moment (and that, evenin Russia, the 
Jast moment but one) to make it interesting on the stage 
to-day. It is the old story of spiritualism, table-rapping, 
and the like, which we should suppose even Moscow and 
St. Petersburg must have outgrown by now. The clever 
servant-girl, Tanya, it is who raps the table and pulls 
the strings, preying on the credulity of her master to force 
him to sign the transfer of the land. The machinery of 
the play, that is to say, is all out of date. At the same 
time it contains a great deal more than just that. The 
idleness and stupidity and charlatanry that beset the lives 
of the rich classes, the crying need of the peasants for land ; 
these are its real themes. As to its humour—well, much 
of it is not, any more than its machinery, of the stuff of 
human life. It consists mainly in a bland and simple 
observation of personal oddities, a fat woman who talks 
too much, a peasant who repeats a single phrase over and 
over again, a young man who makes puns, and so forth. 
But the wilful credulity of the believers at the séance, the 
pompous “scientific” shiftiness of the Professor, these are 
Jess of the moment and more of all time. The weak point 
of the play is this, that the author’s preoccupation was 
throughout more with the state of society, with politics, 
the land question, and sociology than with the play itself. 
His thought was not to make a play, but to point a moral. 
As well try to write a symphony without thinking of the 
laws of harmony! And he has cumbered his play with a 
score of people who are outside the action—‘“ glued on,” as 
they say in the green-room. There are thirty-two cha- 
racters from town and village, from drawing-rooms and 
servants’ halls, and of the whole thirty-two only ten can 
by any stretch of complacency be admitted to have any- 
thing to do with the action. The play is overloaded with 
superfluities, digressions, parentheses; and it is only 
another proof of the greatness of its author that he con- 
trives to hold our interest in spite of our many tempta- 
tions to withdraw it. 

What is the explanation? Simply, we hazard, this: that 
the whole story, digressions, things of the moment, and 
all, is absolutely true. Tolstoy looked at the life about 
him. With a mind “ unhypnotised ” by too much previous 
acquaintance with the theatre, he watched fact, not fic- 
tion, and set down what he saw. He will not sentimen- 
talise. His heroine is a rogue, his hero a dolt. The pale 
gleam of honesty in the peasants and in some members of 
the servants’ hall is as nothing against the folly, sycophancy 
and disagreeableness of the characters above stairs. But 
they are all alive. We are, at least, spared the pain of 
seeing a playwright sacrificing his ideas to the traditions of 
the theatre. 

The case is the same with The Power of Darkness, which 
is, in our opinion, a much finer play. There is a grim 
earnestness in this which the other and lighter work lacks. 
The characters are fewer, and more of them are concerned 
in the action, which moves forward irresistibly to its 
horrible conclusion. When the play was produced by the 
Stage Society not long ago, many people found it too 
hideous to justify its existence—or at any rate its produc- 
tion. Mr. Aylmer Maude quotes Tolstoy himself to the 
effect that: ‘‘ Many things the production of which does 
not afford pleasure to the producer, and the sensation 
derived {rom which is unpleasant, such as gloomy, heart- 
rending scenes in a play, may, nevertheless, be undoubted 
works of art.”” The Power of Darkness is undoubtedly a 
work of art, judged either by Tolstoy’s own criterion of 1898, 
or by the rules of the formalists. But there isa good deal 
to be said for those who protested against its production 
in London. Need we submit to the knife if we have not 
cancer ? And surely it is nothing less painful than a 
mental surgical operation to see this ghastly story of 
brutality in peasant life—seduction, incest, drink, and child- 





murder—in which you actually hear described the crunch- 
ing of the bones of an illegitimate child, crushed under a 
board by its own father: If the Russian peasant’ is like 
this, let the Russian peasant see The Power of Darkness 
acted in his People’s Theatre; let him. hear Tolstoy’s 
tremendous indictment of his women as the cause of all 
the cruelty and bestiality that deface him. Let him feel 
the knife, since he has the cancer. For us to go in our 
evening-dress and watch this kind of thing—is it not mere 
sensation-hunting ? ; 

Not altogether ; inasmuch as so true a tragedy as this— 
albeit a tragedy of the lowest life—may still have its power 
of ‘‘ purging by pity and terror.” Its passion, its ruth- 
lessness, its remorseless following step by step of the 
inevitable path, must rouse our admiration, however 
much the subject may disgust us. Its greatness out- 
weighs its horror. Think what a lesser man would have 
made of such a subject—the horror without the greatness! 
—and let us be thankful that if it had to be written by 
any one, it was written by so great a genius as Tolstoy. 

The First Distiller, the third of the three plays in the 
volume, is merely a little dramatic version, in a series of 
short scenes, of a Russian peasant legend. It has, of 
course, an excellent moral, and is vividly conceived and 
expressed. 








FINE ART 
THE JAPANESE SECESSIONISTS 


A NOVELTY—and a very pleasant one at that—in the 
way of minor art exhibitions is now to be seen at Messrs. 
Graves’ galleries in Pall Mall, where is a collection of 
paintings on silk by two contemporary Japanese artists, 
Mr. Yokoyama-Taikan and Mr. Hishida-Shuinso. The 
intrinsic charm of their decorative and delicately coloured 
landscapes is a sufficient justification of this joint exhibi- 
tion, but its interest and importance are further enhanced 
by reason of the prominent and distinctive position 
occupied by these painters in the art of modern Japan. 
For Mr. Yokoyama and Mr. Hishida are founders and 
leading members of the Bijitsuin, which has been some- 
what bewilderingly interpreted as the ‘“ new old school of 
Japanese art.”” To understand the aim of this society—a 
society which may not unreasonably be compared with our 
own New English Art Club—some little knowledge of 
Japan’s past and present art history is necessary. 

Since the pacific revolution of 1868 two main influences 
have been at work on the art of Japan. Her hot desire to 
bring herself into line at every point with Western civili- 
sation induced her to import Italian and French professors 
for her Government art schools, and to-day, we are told, 
the principal instructors of the Government art school 
“are mostly those who studied in Paris and teach what is 
called the European style.” Simultaneously with this 
importation of European methods there were thrown open 
to the public numerous private collections of ancient 
masterpieces which had hitherto been inaccessible to the 
majority. Thus arose a whole host of imitators and 
copyists, and a pseudo-classic art was born, analogous to 
that produced in England after the arrival of the Elgin 
marbles. So were the painters of Japan divided into two 
opposing parties, alike only in their common lack of 
originality: the progressives who aped the art of Europe, 
the conservatives who copied the old masters of Japan. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that, after viewing the 
imitative productions of these two schools, Western critics 
should have come to the conclusion that Japanese art had 
fallen into hopeless decadence. The situation was summed 
up twenty years ago by that distinguished French critic 
and orientalist, M. Louis Gonse, ‘‘ L’adresse de main est 
encore merveilleuse,”” he wrote; “‘ mais le Japon imite, il 
ne crée plus.” 

As a protest against these two movements, the pseudo- 
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classic and the pseudo-European, a group of some thirt 
Tokio artists founded eight years ago the Bijitsuin, whic 
now includes among its members the most live painters of 
modern Japan. Without any assistance or even sympathy 
from the official art authorities—who seem bent on 
westernising the Japanese painter—the society has 
managed to establish itself securely. Its membership has 
increased tenfold, the number of its students has outgrown 
the accommodation of the society’s school-buildings, and 
exhibitions are held half-yearly at Tokio as well as at 
intervals throughout the country. Commendably free 
from dogma, the society has but two articles of faith: that 
“art must be national,” and that “art is life and can 
belong only to its own age.” It must be admitted that the 
truth of either of these tenets is debaieable. As against 
the first, one might trace the influence of China, and even 
Persia, on the classic art of Japan. The second is more 
valid, though one might cite the Renaissance and the pre- 
Raphaelites as instances of the permanent worth of re- 
actionary movements. But it would be beside the point 
to push these arguments too closely home. In protesting 
against affected archaism and the establishment of a foreign 
model the Bijitsuin is in reality actuated by but a single 
motive, a single canon of belief—that art is personal and 
individual, that an artist should not be fettered to any one 
style or any one model. In the words of their apologist, 
Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo, the members of this society “do not 
 shpror to be ancient nor endeavour toappear modern. To 

true to Self, to express what one feels, is our objective.” 
It is worthy of remark that the secessionist movements of 
modern Europe have had a precisely similar objective, 
have been animated by the same belief in the divine right 
of the artist to be himself. And so naturally the Bijitsuin, 
like the various secessionist bodies of Europe, includes 
among its numbers artists of widely different styles, and 
collectively they would doubtless agree with the dramatic 
critic who so happily said: ‘‘In every art all the methods 
are right, and the only thing that matters is the degree of 
skill used in the practice of this method or of that.” 

This diversity of style, which is evidertly a characteristic 
of the Japanese secessionists, as we may call them, is but 
little apparent in the exhibition at Messrs. Graves’, for 
though the work shown there is distinctly personal, one 
feels there is no wide divergence between the personal out- 
look of either artist. Our apologist, more learned, points 
out that “Mr. Yokoyama is an ardent student of the 
Kanos and of Korin, Mr. Hishida is an admirer of the late 
Sung and Asikaga masters’; but the Korin influence on Mr. 
Yokoyama is not likely to show in any pronounced fashion 
in his landscapes, while the Kanos and Asikaga masters 
both aaa to the same main stream of Japanese art 
tradition, that is to say, to the impressionist or ‘‘ broad’”’ 
school of painting, as opposed to the other great tradition, 
the Tosa or academic school, famed for its delicate and 
minute attention to detail. Both Mr. Yokoyama and Mr. 
Hishida, therefore, show a predilection for broad effects, 
and especially for twilight and evening scenes. Again and 
again the sweet but reticent colour and the exquisite 
balance of design remind one irresistibly of a Whistler 
nocturne and of the wonderful way in which that master 
absorbed the leading and peculiar features of all great 
Japanese art. 

Our acquaintance with the Bijitsuin, thus pleasantly 
commenced, will not, we hope, be allowed to drop for 
want of intercourse. Its next exhibition should include 
examples of the art of Mr. Shimomura-Kwanjan, another 
founder and prominent member of the society, who, ac- 
cording to our apologist, is “‘a Tosa revivalist.’”’ His 
work should afford a striking contrast to that of the 
present exhibitors and serve to illustrate that diversity of 
style which has been the prerogative of secessionist exhi- 
bitions since the first and greatest secession led to the 
exhibition of a Claude, Monet under the presidency of 
M. Meissonier. 

F. R. 





' CAMEOS IN POTTERY 


Tue late Lord Tweedmouth was an enthusiastic collector 
of the best work of Josiah Wedgwood for some thirty 
years, from 1850 to 1880, and the fine flower of that accom- 
plished potter’s work was harvested. by him during those 
years. This interesting and informative collection is now 
on exhibition at Mr. Charles Davis’ rooms in Bond Street, 
and furnishes forth an admirable occasion for an agreeable 
arrangement and a fully descriptive catalogue by another 
Wedgwood enthusiast, Mr. F. Rathbone. The career of 
the founder of the Etruria potteries has formed the subject 
of several excellent monographs and “ Lives,” and the 
highly interesting, if somewhat romantic, biography of 
Miss Meteyard; and his vast and valuable work has been 
written about until many who are inclined to the study of 
English eighteenth- century ceramics are weary of his name 
and fortunes. To such we recommend a visit to the present 
collection, for the wonderful freshness and beauty of these, 
the best specimens of his work, will revive the most 
laggard interest and stimulate anew our old enthusiasms. 
One of the most important parts of this exhibition will be 
found in the thirty-three rare original wax designs for 

laques and the reliefs of vases made for Wedgwood 
by such artists as Flaxman, Webber, Davaere, Pacetti and 
those Italians who worked with or under Flaxman. 
These designs, which, it was supposed, were always 
destroyed in the act of moulding from them, were, at 
one time, in the possession of the Darwin family, and 
were, according to a note of Lord Tweedmouth’s, sold by 
the author of “‘ The Origin’ of Species” in 1856. Here, 
side by side, one may compare the wax design by Pacetti 
‘Endymion Sleeping on the rock Latmos”’ with an old 
Wedgwood plaque, blue ground, high relief, of the same 
subject; or the * Seven Cupids” of Flaxman in wax with the 
finished jardiniéres of that design. Or again the “ Triumph 
of Bacchus” by Davaere and Flaxman which is reproduced 
in what is known as the Borghese or Campana form of 
vase. These were the largest of Wedgwood’s jasper vases 
and anent these, but not entirely @ propos, the cataloguer 
quotes Keats’ welcome lines : 

** What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 


What mad pursuit ? what struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy?... 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought, 
As doth eternity "’ . . , ‘ 


The spirit of classic beauty which recalls this verse of 
the “Ode” is not wanting in very many other fine 
examples in the present collection, nor is it absent from the 
more utilitarian specrmens—the wine-coolers, the tea and 
coffee equipages, the déjeuner services and so forth which are 
also shown here. Among these pieces will be found a crib- 
bage-board in pale solid blue jasper with agreeable reliefs 
in white, which the catalogue suggests is probably the work 
of Adams, the pupil and follower of Wedgwood, whose work 
at Greengates was often in the future to be confounded 
with that of his master. In another part of the gallery is 
the fine Adams plaque of “ Diana resting from the Chase” — 
one of which was sold from the Bagshawe collection in 
1875 for {171. ‘lhis piece has been greatly praised, and 
proves that exquisite work could be done outside the gates 
of Etruria. But notwithstanding the good ware that 
other potters of, or near, the period produced, Josiah 
Wedgwood is easily first in the style which he invented. 
If it were necessary to prove this point we should rely ona 
plaque exhibited here and called *‘ Phaethon and the Chariot 
of the Sun” modelled by George Stubbs, R.A., and said to 
be the only known example of thissubject. The treedom and 
strength with which this is produced place it high above 
most of Wedgwood's manufactures, and far away trom that 
often excellent work, with which his imitators delighted to 
honour him. One striking quality in the present exhibi- 
tion is the strong feeling of the personality of Wedgwood 
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which haunts it. From the smallest example of dijouterie 
to the Portland Vase, which he considered his greatest 
victory, his own fine classic feeling is over all. He was a 
capable business man with an exquisite and ample soul. 
An artist and an artisan, too, in whose heart was a touch 
of divine genius and an avid longing for ultimate beauty. 


. 








ART SALES 


On Monday, toth inst., Messrs. Christie sold porcelain, decorative 
objects, and furniture from various sources. Among the more import- 
ant items were: a Louis XVI. small circular marqueterie table, inlaid 
with panels of figures and landscapes, plaque of Sévres porcelain on 
top, painted with birds, etc., which realised 120 gs. (Willson); a 
Louis XVI. small oblong parqueterie table, inlaid with panels of trellis 
and cube design, with small plaques of Old Sévres porcelain, 90 gs. 
(Partridge); a set of six Charles II. oak chairs, 68 gs. (Huggins); a 
seventeenth-century Italian bronze figure of Abel, 52 gs. (Partridge) ; 
an old Dresden group of three Cupids drawing lots, 50 gs. (Wills) ; 
and a set of three Nantgaru plates, painted with birds in centre, small 
groups of flowers round border, 40 gs. (Wills). 

Messrs. poe sold, on the same day, a number of etchings, the 
property of Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier and from other sources. A series 
of twenty-five plates and five vignettes, ‘* Etudes a l'Eau-Forte, avec 
notice et descriptions par Philippe Burty,"" by Seymour Hayden, sold 
for £172 (Obach); ‘‘Jesus Christ Entombed,” first state, by Rem- 
brandt, £66 (Obach) ; ‘‘Finette,’’ third state, and ‘‘ The Kitchen,” 
first state, by Whistler, £39 ros. (Colnaghi), and £31 (Obach), respec- 
tively ; ‘‘ La Tour le I'Horloge,” first state, by Meryon, £30 (Stevens); 
‘‘Le Pont au Change,” first state, by Meryon, {29 (Dunthorne) ; 
aid *‘ La Morgue,” second state, also by Meryon, £29 (Colnaghi). 

On Tuesday, Messrs. Sotheby sold a collection of Greek coins, the 
property ofa gentleman. A few realised good prices: Mende, tetra- 
drachm, Silenus holding a kantharos, reclining upon an ass’ back, 
£66 (Rollin) ; Alexandria Troas, tetradrachm, head of Apollo laureate 
to left, £40 (Rollin); Pontus, Tryphena, and her son, Polemon II., 
double denarius, and another, very rare, £35 (Hudson). Another 
brought £31 (Hudson). 

The principal items in Messrs, Christie’s sale, on Tuesday, of en- 
gravings of the Early English school were: Jane Duchess of Gordon, 
after Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, first state, 310 gs. (Noseda) ; ‘‘ The 
Lock" and ‘‘ The Cornfield,"’ after Constable, by D. Lucas, first pub- 
lished states, 220 gs. (Gooden and Fox); and “ English Landscape,” 
after Constable, by D. Lucas—a set of twenty-three plates—proofs 
before letters, with uncut margins, 120 gs. (Baxter). Whistler etchings 
brought: ‘* Nocturne Palaces,” 92 gs. (Obach) ; “ Scenes on the Thames 
and other subjects '’'—a set of sixteen in a folio—48 gs. (Kennedy) ; 
Putney Bridge, 28 gs. (Evans); and “The Riva,”’ 23 gs. (Obach). 
The Countess of Salisbury, after Reynolds, by V. Green, brought 50 gs. 
(Horne); and ‘‘ Hunters at Grass,” after Landseer, by C. G. Lewis, 
presentation proof from J. Moon, signed by the painter, realised 40 gs. 
(Cave). 

Porcelain and decorative objects, furniture, etc.. the property of the 
late Sir John Barran, Lady Bloomfield, and others, were sold by 
Messrs. Christie on Friday. A Louis XVI. oblong gold snuff-box, lid, 
sides, and base with enamel plaques painted with Teniers subjects, 
realised {520 (Foster); a pair of Louis XVI. side-tables, mahogany, 
330 gs. (Hodgkins) ; a pair of spill-vases of old Chinese celadon, 310 gs. 
(C. Davis); a Louis XVI. marqueterie commode, 240 gs. (Durlacher) ; 
a Limoges enamel circular dish, painted with feast of the gods in 
grisaille, flesh tints of gold, {250 (Lane); a pair of old Chinese 
famille-verte vases and covers, £215 (Harding) ; a large Chelsea beaker, 
200 gs. (Harding); a four-leaf screen, with gilt framework containing 
panels of French tapestry, 190 gs. (Charles); a Louis XVI. upright 
secretaire, 155 gs. (A. Wertheimer); and a Louis XVI. cirenlar gold 
snuff-bex, the lid with wax relief of Cupid, £145 (Seligmann). 

A number of water-colour drawings and modern pictures, the pro- 

perty of the late Mrs. Rachel Richardson and from various sources, 
were sold on Saturday by the same firm. The most important items 
were five Fantin-Latours: ** Pieds d’alouette et roses trémiéres,”’ 
380 gs. (East); Hollyhocks in glass vase, 330 gs. (Van Wisselingh) ; 
Basket of roses, and poppies in glass bowl, 310gs. (Templeere) ; Roses, 
asters, and dahlias in bowl, 210 gs. (Templeere) ; and Roses in a glass, 
140 gs. (Maude). A Cooper, Cattle and sheep near a river, brought 
180 gs. (Lamb); S. E. Weller’s ‘‘ Outlaws,” 120 gs. (Sampson); and a 
Leader, Dartmoor, 100 gs. (Bell). 
In the sale on Monday, at Messrs, Christie's, of engravings and etch- 
ings by and after Old Masters, and engravings of the Early English 
school, several after Diirer realised fair prices: “ Melancholy,” 80 gs. 
(Gutekunst); ‘‘The Coat-of-Arms with the Skull,” 70 gs. (Miller) ; 
‘The Holy Family and the Butterfly,” 27 gs. (Treherne); ‘“ The 
Great Horse,” 27 gs. (Treherne) ; ‘‘ The Dream,” 27 gs. (Obach); and 
** The Coat-of-Arms with the Cock,” 26 gs. 

On Tuesday Messrs. Christie concluded a two days’ sale of Old 
English silver plate, foreign silver, and silver gilt miniatures, and objects 
of virtu from various sources. Six William and Mary small rat-tailed 


spoons, 1691, realised £102 (S. J. Phillips) ; a George I. plain tea-pot, 
1714, £84 8s. (S. J. Phillips); and a James I. plain wine-taster, pm 
as a circular shallow bowl, 1613, £64 16s. (Carter). 





MUSIC 
PLAIN-CHANT—II 


It may be asked why a church which is the home of many 
other arts in their highest development should adhere to 
a plain and archaic form in music alone. The reason is 
twofold. In the first place, Gregorian chant does not 
admit of reiteration of words or parts of words, such as 
became necessary in more modern composition to suit the 
new musical structure and the pretensions of soloists. 


‘‘ The melodies,’ we read, ‘‘ are, as it were, built on the melody of the 
language itself —the language being simply clothed in musical sounds, 
so that the fundamental rule for understanding Gregorian melody and 
singing it correctly is: Sing the words with notes as you would speak them 
without notes.” ‘* The text is the master, the notes are the slaves."’ 


The second reason springs from that spirit of symbolism 
animating so many ecclesiastical decrees, and may possibly 
have its root in the reproach addressed by St. Paul to the 
infant Church : 

‘* How is it then, brethren ? when ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation.” (1 Cor. xiv. 26.) 


In Emerson’s opinion, every earthly thing has its celestial 
side. The celestial side of plain-chant lies, it would seem, 
in its three unities typifying the unity of the religious 
system to which it belongs. First, it is unison melody 
rising with one voice out of many hearts. Secondly, it is 
universal. ‘‘ The Catholic knowsits worth,” writes Ambros, 
“when he goes to the most distant parts of the globe, and 
finds there the service of the Church, even to the smallest 
detail, just as he left it at home.” a 

Thirdly, it is uniform, admitting no change from indi- 
vidual inspiration or interpretation. Plain-chant has been 
spoken of as the idiom of the Church. Modern music 
could never fulfil ecclesiastical needs in the same way. 
Herein, as a French writer tells us, we are too conscious 
of the artist underlying his work, while 
‘in the liturgical chant, created almost always anonymously in the 
depth of the cloister, is an extra-terrestrial well without taint of sin, or 
trace of art.” 


It may be interesting to compare this view with the 
famous passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions, where the 
saint classes plain-chant—then the only form of music 
known—among temptations of the ears. 


“I could wish,” he writes, ‘‘ that all that melody of sweet tunes in 
which David's Psalter is usually sung were banished from my ears, and 
from the Church. But then again when I call to mind the tears I shed 
at the singing of the church at the beginning of my conversion, and 
how much I am now also moved, not with the singing, but with the things 
that are sung, when they are delivered with a clear voice and a most 
agreeable modulation, again I acknowledge the great benefit of this 


institution.” 


To explain how essentially the system of plain-chant 
differs from that of modern music, we give a brief sketch 
of thestructure on which Gregorian melodies are based. 
Limited space compels us to reduce this to the merest 


outline. ; : i 
Gregorian melody, then, has as its foundation the diatonic 


octave scale, comprising five whole tones and two semi- 
tones. 


‘* Allelementary musical sounds,” according to the ‘* Magister Chora- 
lis,’ ‘may be reduced to seven principal or foundation sounds. Of 
these seven, five are whole tones and two semi-tones, each octave form. 
ing what is called a scale (from scala : aladder). Every scale proceeding 
in this regular manner is called diatonic—that is ‘ by tones.” So that 
there may be as many diatonic scales as sounds in the scale, i.¢., seven, 
Each scale is divided into two integral constituent parts: the penta- 
chord or series of five notes, and the tetrachord or series of four— 
diatesseron and diapente. Now when any of these seven scales are so 
disposed in the course of a melody or musical phrase, that all of them 
ascending or descending bear a fixed relation to one principal or funda- 
mental sound, the melody so constructed is said to be in a church mode 
or tone.” ; 


This rule might seem to apply to every existing scale ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the difference between church 
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modes and modern keys is essential. In diatonic scales 
the order of the tones and semi-tones depends upon the 
first sound of the series, whereas modern major and 
minor keys are but transpositions of the same progression 
of sounds in a higher or lower pitch. The tonality of 
the church scale depends upon the character of the penta- 
chord and tetrachord which it comprises, and this 
character is determined by the position of the semi-tone. 
The semi-tone in its turn is fixed by the twoclefs permitted 
in Gregorian chant: Fa and Do: Fa for the lower, and Do 
for the middle, and part of an upper octave. Of the eight 
original scales, four plagal and four authentic, sanctioned 
by St. Gregory, the names and characters are as follows: 
I. Doric: joyous, festive, and majestic. II. Hypodoric: 
grave and mournful. III. Phrygian: imperious, threaten- 
ing and characterised by vehement passion. IV. Hyp- 
phrygian : bland, sweet and alluring. V. Lydian: spirited, 
majestic and joyful. VI.Hypolydian: tender and quietly 
devout. VII. Mixolydian: majestic, bold and joyful. 
VIII. Hypomixolydian: in which most of the Gregorian 
melodies are composed, and which is characterised by some 
old writers as full of power and manly. 

These eight modes are employed in the psalmodic 
chants, with a ninth tone for the psalm “ In exitu Israel.” 
Alter the twelfth century the Gregorian system of scales 
was extended to fourteen; six others being developed 
from the original eight. But as the scale of Si is dis- 
allowed—its fourth (fa-si) and fifth (si-fa) not forming true 
diatonic intervals—and the fourteenth mode bears much 
resemblance to the seventh, twelve plain-chant scales are 
generally to be reckoned with. 

In addition to its system of scales, Gregorian differs 
from modern music in time, keys, stave-notation, and the 
comparative fewnes:; of its intervals. 


‘*The voice never passes from one note to another at a greater 
interval than that of a fifth ; though occasionally one distinct portion 
of a melody will commence at the interval of a sixth, seventh, or octave 
above the first note of the preceding portion.” 


The stave consists of four lines only, on and between 
which three kinds uf notes, named respectively Longa, 
Brevis and Semi-Brevis are placed. On the principle laid 
down by St. Gregory himself, that plain-chant should be 
the melody of language, the rhythm is completely free, 
and adapts itself to unhampered declamation of the text. 
It rejects as shackles to liberty, the fixed rules of time, 
presented by our system of bars and notes of determined 
value. There are no long and short syllables in the sense 
of prosody, but only accented and unaccented. ‘* The notes 
never serve to guide the duration of the sound but only 
the modulation of the voice.” Accent, on which the 
whole — and illumination of a plain-chant depends, 
is not the relative duration of a note; 


‘it is not even the strength of it,’’ says de Witt, “but it is a 
spiritualising of the voice, a veritable surrendering of the whole power 


of the soul to a sound from which the soul must receive its peculiar |" 


character and vitality.” 


Finally flats and sharps, with one exception, are forbidden 
in Gregorian melody. The interval known in modern 
music as an “ augmented fourth,” including three full 
tunes, and called the “‘tritone,” is not allowed here, 
nor is its inversion, the “diminished fifth”; and to 
obviate this, B flat is occasionally introduced—the only 
accidental permitted in plain-chant. Doubtless, as the 
art developed and the need of chromatic sounds and pro- 
gressions began to make itself felt, flats and sharps and 
other innovations forced their way into liturgical chant; 
there are many medieval manuscripts plentifully be- 
sprinkled with them. But by the true student of Gregorian 
melody these are regarded as unwelcome intruders ; and 
against the use of the sharp or diesis, authorities express 
themselves forcibly. Louis Schneider wrote in 1864: 


“ Banish for ever the diesis from Gregorian chant, and fly the cross” 
(the sign ¥ in German is called Kreuz: *‘ cross”) “as the Devil would. . . 
Between music external to the church and liturgical chant there must 
ever be an impassable barrier . . . I entreat you therefore never to be 





offended with the simple, earnest, strictly diatonic, proscribed poor 
garment of Christ —the liturgical song.’ 


Some modern congregations which deem plain-chant a 
‘proscribed poor garment ”’ of music, are far from experi- 
encing in its use that ‘‘delight of the ears” dreaded by 
St. Augustine as a possible hindrance to devotion. On the 
contrary, their sense of hearing accustomed to fixed 
rhythms and delicate and complex harmonies, is per- 
petually baulked of unconscious expectations by the plain 
diatonic cadences. Aservice conducted in this form causes 
them positive distress. Others again, while disliking the 
sound, admit its fitness, on the ground that the spirit of 
the church is a spirit of penance—of exile—and her voice 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness: ‘* Thou God 
hearest me,” even as Hagar in the desert sent up the crv 
of her desolation: ‘‘ Thou God seest me!”’ But to 
musicians—especially the older musicians—plain-chant is 
and has been a study of perpetual joy. Palestrina’s masses 
are written on Church modes. Mozart declared that he 
would give all his glory as a composer, to have been the 
author of a single preface. The Times in our own day has 
spoken eloquently of the marvellous effect of the Dies Ira, 
chanted in unison before a vast congregation, on the occa- 
sion of Cardinal Wiseman’'s funeral. Wagner, Luther, 
Goethe, Herder, Rousseau—to pick names from every 
century, country, and class of thought—have all written of 
the beauty of plain-chant, considered as the beauty of 
esthetic sound and distinct from its religious associa- 
tions. The Roman church, although tolerating for a 
time various innovations which ultimately led to abuse 
of leniency, has never wavered in her sense of its fitness 
for ceremonial. The discussions lately rife have had no 
reference to this point, but to the difficulty of recon- 
ciling different versions of the chant itself. On the 
question of accent above all, various conflicting statements 
—couched, let us say, rather in the Phrygian than the 
Hypolydian tone—have arisen in favour of the Ratisbon 
school, of the Solesmes school, of the system of Dom 
Mocquereau as disputed by other authorities. But even 
as we write, a letter from Cardinal Merry del Val to Dom 
Pothier, abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Solesmes, 
settles the point for ever. The ‘Solesmes Chant’’ is 
definitely accepted by Rome as the authentic version of 
Gregorian melody; and Dom Pothier is to be referred to 
as sole authority in the matter. 

Further comment from a layman would be superfluous. 
But it may be permissible to conclude this article with a 
quotation written from memory irom the ‘“ Magister 
Choralis ”’ : 

“To sing plain-chant the pupil must know Latin and have a fair 
knowledge of music; to sing it well he should have a faultless pro- 
nunciation so as to give solemn words their due sense and value; to 
sing tt perfectly he must be holy,” 


E# 








CORRESPON DENCE 


THE LATE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is purposed to publish a short memoir of the Life and Work 
of Dr. Ridding, first Bishop of Southwell—and I write to say how 
grateful I, his wife, will be to any of his friends who will be good 
enough to lend me letters and papers of interest bearing on his educa- 
tional work at Oxford and at Winchester, or his work as maker of a 
new diocese in the Midlands. He was one of the founders of the 
original ACADEMY newspaper, so I venture to ask you to insert this 
request in its columns, 

Laura E. RIppInNa. 

Wonsington House, Micheldever, Hants, 


SCENERY AND THE DRAMA 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me, with your usual hospitality, to break a 
lance with your dramatic critic’s article of last week. 
Though I am quite at one with him in the main; I think he fails 
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rather to discriminate between the various classes of gentlemen whom 
he designates as ‘‘ upholstery” attackers. 

While he rightly condemns the consistent murmurs against all scenic 
accessories, in which some critics indulge; he hardly does justice to 
another class, who, while they quite realise the necessity of scenery, 
object to its modern use, as being not only unduly prominent, but not 
usually highly finished. 

I do not myself espouse their cause, but I should like to feel more 
convinced that it was really without foundation. How, for instance, 
does your critic look upon the tableau in Mr. Tree’s Richard I1.; and 
does he think that Dante’s message is really told us in the gorgeous 
pageantry of Sir Henry Irving ? 

With many apologies for trespassing so long on your space. 

Fuly 13. Davip DaAvIiEs. 


[Our critic writes in reply: Mr. Davies asks me to defend not the 
users but the abusers of scenery. I am in sympathy as little with one 
set of extremistsas with the other; and of his two instances I con- 
sidered the former an unjustifiable excrescence. the other an inartistic 
attempt to disguise a lot of crude nonsense, Both come under the head 
of “ any tendency to let scenery take the place of the play’ which I 
declared myself far from supporting. The fact is, of course, that if you 
use your scenery for any purpose but that of interpreting your play 
you are using it wrongly ; and to advocate the use of a thing is not to 
advocate its abuse. Only a good play is worth—or can stand—good 
scenery, My object in writing the article was to point out that this 
cuckoo-cry against “ upholstery ’’ shows as little knowledge of the art 
of the stage as its opposite extreme. ] 


MR, MEREDITH’S NOVELS 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent, '‘ A Manin the Street,’’ who has traveled 
‘* across many waters and through many climes," and who ‘‘ never met 
a single man or woman who would admit having read through one cf 
George Meredith's novels '' has evidently overlooked this country in 
his travels. I am not much ofa wanderer, but I have met at least a 
dozen men and women who have read ten or more of Mr. Meredith's 
novels, undismayed by their “ difficulty."’ And I have met more than 
one person who preferred Mr. Meredith's poems to his prose! Is this 
complimentary to the men in our ‘‘ street’’ or uncomplimentary to the 
men in yours? Of course I have met many other persons who are not 
temperamentally attuned to Meredith, and who get no great joy from 
his books, but they had at least read them, and could converse intelli- 
gently about them. I may add that no reference is made here to 
critics. 

New York City, 

Fuly 9. 


ORMONT. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEMY 


S1r,—May I apologise, not to Mrs. Clifford, but to Miss Emily Law 
less for omitting her from the first dozen “ contemporary novelists 
of distinction ?"’ But there is a far more unpardonable omission which 
it surprises me should have been allowed to pass uncorrected. 
Stevenson is surely factle princeps. My only excuse must be that 
having no list of authors or books of reference at hand I wrote off the 
names that came first into my head. ‘*Contemporary” I take as in- 
cluding novelists writing during the last ten or fifteen years—-I suppose 
Miss Yonge would hardly class as contemporary, the novels of bere 
which moulded a generation belong more to the middle of last century. 

Mrs. Clifford I would class possibly in a third dozen together with 
Robert Hichens, Miss Braddon, Miss Fowler, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Rider Haggard. Mr. Cawker 
must be hard up to include an American in his British dozen, and no 
one else would include Egerton Castle there, 

M. D. 


LIBELLING THE DEAD 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your interesting notes this week you discuss the question of 
libelling the dead in France, and humorously suggest that the 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell should raise the matter in our own 
courts. Surely the parallel is inadmissible for the simple reason that 
in France such an action will lie while in England it will not. One 
might as well suggest the bringing of a breach of promise action across 
the water. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


MR, LANG'S “ADVENTURES” 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEMy 


Sir,—Is not the Portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang in his ‘“ Adventures 
among Books ” the exact counterpart, or nearly so, of R. L. Stevenson 
himself? I was much struck with the likeness. 

What a delightful book it is! Mr. Lang speaks of the Journal called 
London as published approximately in’78. That was the year! I 
remember the paper weil, and sending verses to it, Is "G. B."’ 





George Barlow? I trownot! I remember well some lines by Robert 
Buchanan in it, called ‘‘ The dead Man.”’ They began: 
“ Here lies a common man! ” 
And ended 
‘* Look no more upon the Sun! 
All is done.” 


Mr. Lang’s boyish reminiscences are most ta 
F. B. Doveron. 


THE LATE MR. TAPHOUSE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your notice of Book Sales on p. 737, you speak of Mr. 
Taphouse as “ at one time Mayor of Oxford.” This seems to imply that 
he held that office some years ago, whereas he was actually Mayor at 
the time of his death, having been appointed only a few months 
previously. 


Fuly 17. C. S. JeRRam. 


‘‘LA VIE EST BREVE” 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have seen a number of translations—good, bad, and in- 
different—of the poem referred to, but am not yet satisfied as to the 
paternity of the original, the title of which is given as “ Peu de Chose,"’ 
or ‘* Peu de Chose et Presque Trop.” The first line of the poem is, I 
believe, “ La vie est vaine."" The poem is, by some, attributed to 
Maeterlinck (I do not think this is correct); a translation I bave seen 
is headed “(After the French of Alfred de Musset)’’; and an article in 
the Nineteenth Century, of September 1883, ascribes it to Léon Mon- 
tenaeken, a Belgian poet. If this is correct, where can a copy of this 
poet’s works be seen? The British Museum, apparently, does not 


possess one, 
EpwarpD LATHAM. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Douris et les Peintres de Vases Grecs. By Edmond Pottier. (Paris: 
Henri Laurens.)—Although M. Pottier gives to his interesting and 
well illustrated essay on painted Greek vases the name of Douris, 
he makes no attempt to supply a biography of that master, but has 
merely selected him as typical of the group of metics or foreigners who 
worked together in Athens between 510 and 480 B.c., and whose pro- 
ductions reflect the glories of the vanished art of the great masters 
who first raised painting in Greece to an independent position. 
Better known as Doris—for at the time he lived the letters ou were 
represented by the single letter O—Douris was probably of Ionic 
origin, and has beeri chosen by the French critic because he was alike 
a designer, a practical potter, and a painter, so that in his work are 
reflected the best traditions of his day. Moreover, no less than twenty- 
eight vases bearing his signature, many of which are here reproduced, 
have been preserved, so that a very complete ideaican be obtained of 
his capacity. M. Pottier considers him first as a craftsman and then 
as an artist, piecing together a very realistic picture of his life in his 
atelier, with the conditions under which he worked, and speaking of 
him as a progressive who was ever seeking new effects and new combi- 
nations in his subjects. These he culled by preference from contem- 
porery domestic life, festivals, etc., but he occasionally also treated 

roic or mythic themes in 4 hannet proving that, like his compeers, 
ies and Brygos, he was truly in touch with the culture of the 
higher classes. Nothing indeed is more significant of Athens having 
been the intellectual capital of the world, than the fact that in spite of 
the broad line of demarcation between the aristocracy and the demo- 
cra¢y the man of genius of whatevef rank could compete on equal 
terms with the leaders of thought. 


Praxitile, By Georges Perrot. (Paris: Henri Latrers.)—As is 
pointed out by M. Perrot, the able secretary of the French Academy 
of Inscriptions, in his delightful Monograph on Praxiteles, that great 
sculptor has occupied ah exceptional position in the history of antique 
att since the discovery at Olympia, in 1877, of his statue of Hermes 
In defining the characteristi¢s of his predecessors and contemporaries 
the chief sources of information are either second-rate copies of their 
work of literary allusions to it, but an examination of the wonderful 
‘Hermes " reveals the very motive-power of its originator as well as 
his mode of execution. this reason very special prominence is 
now given to it by every critic of Greek sculpture, and, after briefly 
relating all that is known of thé life of Praxiteles, M. Perrot submits 
it to a most searching analysis, proving beyond a doubt that it repre- 
sents the creation of a hew type. Its author was, in his opinion, a 
tfue innovator alike in the interpretation of his themes and in their 
actual execution. He exercised, says his new critic, refinements of 
technique of which no earlier examples, if such ever existed, have 
been preserved, and it is perhaps in the treatment of the chalmys 
hanging from the arm of Hermes on which rests the infant Dionysus 
that these refinements are most distinctly noticeable. The folds are 
no longer conventional, but copied direct from nature, and the illusion 
is so — that they attually seem to be ruffled by the wind, ex- 

laining the mistake of the German archeologist who exclaimed, when 

e saw one of thé first photographs of the newly discovered statue: 
«Yes, it is very fine, but why in the world did they leave that mantle 
hanging there?" The remainder of M. Perrot’s work deals with the 
other well-authenticated sculptares of Praxiteles, and though neces- 
sarily not quite so interesting as the pages devoted to the ‘‘ Hermes,” 
it is full of clever and to a great extent original criticism. 


We are glad to welcome Macaulay’s History of England in five neat 
little volumes (Chatto and Windus, each as. net, cloth, and 3s. net, 
leather) ; but still more interesting is the announcement made in Mr. 
Justin McCarthy's preface, that the publishers intend to issue in the 





same form Mr. McCarthy's own historical works, which pick up the 
story where Macaulay dropped it and carry it to 1897; in order ‘to 
give to tae reviing world one continuous narrative of the Empire's 
history, from the day Micaulay took it up down to the present, in 
a form that will put it w.thin the reach of readers who cannot afford to 
pay large prices for books.” Mr. McCarthy disclaims any notion of 
ranging himself by Macaulay as a historian; but no better work than 
his could have been found for the purpose, for, like Macaulay, he is a 
foe to the idea that history should wrap herself in a dignified dulness 
and appeal only to the few. It is to interest and instruct the many 
that both histcrians wrote, and both have succeeded. If Mr. McCarthy 
seems—in our present state of opinion—more accurate than Macaulay, 
that is largely Sconaes Macaulay’s lights were not as strong as ours. 
Macaulay, we believe, meant to be accurate, though he was too in- 
corrigible a rhetorician to let any chance of a point go by ; and, after 
all, his inaccuracies do not affect seriously the kind of reader who makes 
the most use of him. The doctor who advised a “ run-down” patient to 
amuse himself by reading ‘* Macaulay's history or any other work of 
fiction” was a worse rhetorician than Macaulay himself. 


We have before us three new volumes of Messrs, W. and R. Chambers 
excellent “ Nineteenth Century Series '’ (5s. net each). Political Progress 
in the Nineteenth Century was begun by the well-known biographer and 
editor of the Northern Whig, Mr. Thomas MacKnight, who died after 
completing ten chapters of this book, The remainder is the work of 
Mr. C.C. Osborn. After a preliminary retrospective chapter on the 
end of the eighteenth century, which includes the French Revolution 
and the American War of Independence, the story is carried down to 
the end of the Boer War. The main concern is, naturally, with 
England, her history, and her Empire, but the authors have succeeded, 
to some extent, in keeping all Europe in their eyes, and there is a valu- 
able chapter on America at the end of the book. In Presidents of the 
United States in the Century from Fefferson to Filimore, Mr, Francis 
Bellamy deals with the history, seen through biography, of America 
from 1801-1853. The eleven Presidents his period embraces all, as he 
claims, either made history or, by being themselves insignificant, 
“ marked a compromise in the struggle of great issues in the hands of 
great leaders,” and give an advantageous point of view. At any rate, 
they make interesting studies, and the work is a good one. Temperance 
Progress of the Century, by John G. Woolley and William E. Johnson, 
is a unique and very valuable work. It devotes a few preliminary 
chapters to the history of alcoholic drink in general, and its story 
begins, properly, with the Revolutionary War in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. America is its main study ; but all countries are glanced at, and 
the Appendices are interesting and solid. There are good chapters on 
the Gothenburg System, on Temperance and Industry, and on Civilisa- 
tion as the Apostle of Vice among barbarian people. 


With only a moderate amount of poetic accomplishment Miss Marion 
M. Scott has succeeded in making a little book of verse of some charm 
(Violin Verses, The Walter Scott Co., 2s.), just because her love for her 
violins and other people’s violins and violins in general has inspired 
her. She has a pretty fancy. A violin, to her, is a soul; it is one of 
God’s voices on earth; each fiddle she touches on has a history, a life 
of itsown, It was once part of a tree that grew on the south side of a 
wood ; it has known Italy and been handled by great men; it is a friend 
and a lover, Reading these verses, it is easy to see that they are but 
a faint reflection of a passion that probably best expresses itself in 
music; but faint and sometimes faulty as they are, they have a little 
charm of their own, 


It is commonly supposed that advertising is an invention of recent 
years. Far from it; Dr. Johnson complained: ‘ Advertisements are 
now so numerous that they are very negligently perused"; and Dr. 
Johnson lived only yesterday compared with Psyche ; and lost Psyche, 
so Mr. Clarence Moran tells us in de Business of Advertising (Methuen's 
‘* Books on Business,"’ 2s. 6d. net), was advertised for. Was not 
Mercury sent by Venus to ‘‘cry”’ for her, offering seven of Venus’ 
kisses as a reward? After that, the “ picture-posters'’ advertising 
gladiator-fights or Aurelia Faustiniana’s Baths (‘‘ more urbico et omais 
humanitas praestatur ’’), seem almost as recent as Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Moran's book is fat more interesting and amusing than a book on 
business could have been supposed to be. It makes, in fact, capital 
reading ; and to the advertisers or the advertised or the receiver of 
advertisements its value is great. Mr. Moran knows his ‘‘ business,’ 
besides his history and legend ; he is no mean art-critic, and of his 
practical good sense the following example will suffice: ‘“‘ The idea, 
whatever it must be, must appeal to women. It is their peculiar 
function to spend.” 


The new volume in Messrs, Methuen’s series of ‘‘ Ancient Cities” is 
Shrewsbury, a historical and topographical account of the town, written b 
Rev. Thomas Auden, and illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts (4s. od. 
net). ‘It is a worthy member of a capital series, for Mr. Auden has a 
good subject in an important old town, and has treated it in a most in- 
teresting manner. In particular he has dwelt on the Shrewsbury of 
the eighteenth century, then the capital, social and political, of all the 
Wrekin district, and its association with many famous men ; Farquhar 
and his play The Recruiting Officer, Admiral Benbow, Sacheverell, the 
Non jurors, ‘‘ Demosthenes” Taylor, Dr. Burney, Samuel Johnson, 
Lord Clive, Telford and many others, The book is learned, accurate, 
_ readable, and the illustrations, though a little hard and dry, are 
good. 
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